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EDITORIAL | 


It is an odd quirk of psychology that as, each time, the old year dies and 
the new is born we feel that we have another chance; as nations and as 
individuals we make new resolutions, which we honestly believe to be good 
resolutions, The past we put behind us, and, opening our new diaries, 
vow not to mar these blank sheets. 

The year 1952 will in fact be dominated not by our decisions during its 
span, but by our past decisions — and failures to decide. The prospect is 
darkened by the wings of chickens coming home to roost. 

1952 is a year with a familiar ring. For three and a half years it was 
dinned into European ears that 1952 was the year in which Marshall 
Aid would end. In fact, the Korean war made the Marshall Plan out of 
date, and it has duly been superseded by the Mutual Security Act, but 
both schemes were really bargains between the United States and Europe. 

The bargain was clearly struck in the legislation which set up the 
Marshall Plan. The participating countries agreed in vague but unmis- 
takable language to work towards economic unity in Europe. American 
aid was forthcoming; Europe has not kept its part of the bargain. The 
year 1952 will make that apparent. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1951 reflects America’s growing scepticism 
about Europe’s motives and intentions. It makes aid available only on the 
specific understanding that it will be used to further ‘the political and 
economic federation of Europe’. Certainly American aid in 1952, an 
election year, will be dominated by the decisions in 1947 not to go very 
far on the road to union in Europe. Yet those decisions at the time 
seemed sensible, statesmanlike and eminently practical. Arguments were 

put forward that showed beyond doubt that America did not really 
want federation in Europe, that closer union would in fact delay not 
accelerate recovery, that the abolition of certain barriers was wholly 
impractical, and that currency union was a fantasy. The wise men of the 
time were unanimous. 

What have the wise men, the economic experts and the fiscal pundits 
brought us? It is to them we owe, in large part, the shape of 1952 which 
is emerging from the mists to-day. The currencies which could not be 
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united in 1947 or 1948 are to-day devalued, and still insecure. The 
national systems of purchasing in the dollar area, which it was thought 
impracticable to amalgamate in 1947, are now furiously competing with 
each other for steel and coal and other raw materials, so that they con- 
tribute to their own suicide by adding to the inflation of prices. As the 
effects of economic crisis are felt in each separate economy, each tries 
to-day to become more self-sufficient. Britain cuts down on her purchases 
from France, Italy reduces her imports from Germany, so that the 
national economies which saw themselves moving together at a gentle- 
manly pace in 1947, are now hurrying disastrously fast apart. The 
German economy which, in 1947, the occupying Powers decided should 
not be permitted too close contact with the rest of Europe, is to-day 
expanding at such a rate that it is in danger of smothering its neighbours. 

In brief though the Marshall Plan brought temporary relief by its 
infusion of dollars, it did not alter the basicly restrictive, nationalist 
structure of the European economy. As a result at the first breath of 
crisis, caused by the not unpredictable need to rearm, Europe is in danger 
of treading exactly the same path towards a declining, constricting 
economy from which Marshall Aid rescued her. This is the legacy of 
common sense in 1947. 

It is a legacy which will dominate 1952. Already it has become 

doubtful whether the arms programme of Great Britain can be met, for 
economic reasons. Though there has been far less publicity about it, the 
rearmament of every single country in Western Europe is now falling far 
behind targets, because of the failure of national economies to take the 
strain. 
This is a most alarming fact, but it has apparently been decided by 
the wise men of to-day that we are not to be alarmed by it. It is to be 
regarded as one of the inevitable lags in any large-scale production plan. 
But can we afford lags? Either the military menace is real or it is not. 
If it is not, then rearmament is a costly farce that will end in revolution 
when the truth becomes clear. But if the threat from Russia is real, as 
we believe, then our failure to build up a really deterrent land force 
during the time that we have a decisive lead in atomic weapons, may 
prove disastrous. Time is not on our side, but we are acting as if the 
choice for testing strengths would be chosen by us at our convenience, 
without need to consider Russia as having a will of her own. 

Europe is strolling towards disarmament as if the goal were a cup of tea 
on a hot summer’s day, and the arguments along the way were more 
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important. German rearmament was agreed to in September 1950. 
After fifteen months not a single soldier has been recruited in Western 
Germany. All that has emerged is a plan for setting up a European army 
that would contain the German army. This plan was designed to prevent 
the recurrence of the German menace, by depriving Germany of a 
national army and a General Staff. But the bargaining power of Germany. 
was sufficient for her to deprive France, Italy and Benelux of those same 
privileges which they sought to deny to her. As a result to-day, the plan 
for a European army which was dictated by the jealous conflicts of 
nationalism, calls for a truly integrated national army. The first great 
crisis of 1952 will be over the attempt to pass this plan through the 
parliaments of the participating nations. 

There is quite a possibility that the whole plan will fail, that Franco- 
German hostility will flare up again and the foundations of the defence 
of the West be destroyed. The reason for this danger — which would be 
a catastrophe almost as great as war — lies back in those fateful years of 
1947-48 when the decision was made that union in Europe must not be 
rushed. As a result it was little discussed, and the idea of a federated 
Europe came to be associated with a few enthusiasts. To-day this lack 
of political education endangers the whole West. 

But it would be most mistaken to imagine that if the European army 
becomes an accomplished fact in the next few months, 1952 will then 
pursue an even course. The idea of a European army with its inevitable 
concomitants, of some sort of federal assembly, is the product of military 
necessity. We only begin, very reluctantly and with bleary eyes, to recog- 
nize the facts which have been plainly before us since 1947, or indeed 
1944. The European army is not part of a plan for European federation; 
it is part of a nationalist plan which was pushed by events into accepting 
the utter necessity of internationalism. If a European army is established, 
but excluding both Britain and America, it will be only a very wavering 
step in the right direction. 

It would be best to regard 1952 as a year of recognition, rather than a 
year of decision. If we recognize the facts before us the decision to walk 
the right path will not be too hard. The problem before us is an old one — 
to survive. That means avoiding the military weakness which will cer- 
tainly lead to war, and avoiding the economic collapse which heavy 
armaments always threaten. 

The condition for survival is concentration on the task in hand, and 
that means abandoning the multifarious distractions of trying to maintain 
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a whole series of independent national groupings in full sovereign regalia. 
Only a very large unit can survive the present struggle between the Soviet 
hemisphere and the free nations. In 1947 a United Europe might have 
been sufficient for survival. To-day it is certainly not. There must be a 
union that includes the arsenal of the democracies, which is North 
America. 

This need for unity has already been fumblingly recognized in the 
creation of N A T O. But the North Atlantic Treaty, in fact, sets up only a 
coalition which can fly apart the minute pressure is reduced, and which 
can cope only with a single problem — the Russian pressure. This coali- 
tion is built on the lines of temporary housing because the wise men of 
the world still believe we are facing a temporary crisis, and that when it 
is over we can move back into our old castles. They do not recognize 
that those castles were destroyed by the atom bomb, and their estates 
laid waste by two world wars. 

The problem of recognition remains dominant. If western man is to 
survive he must lift up his eyes and see the new world as it is, and recog- 
nize that in it an Atlantic Community is the smallest possible unit. 
Those facts have not changed in several years, but in 1952 it is becoming 
peculiarly urgent to recognize them. 


COMMENT 
‘OPERATION EGGNOG’ 


Until recently, few British people can have heard of the American weekly 
Collier’s. This magazine, with its stories written according to formula and 
its easily digestible articles, is so perfectly fitted to the American middle- 
class taste that its bouquet does not survive the Atlantic crossing. 

Its editors, however, seem to have tired of life in their comfortable 
groove, and decided to take a flight into the field of high politics. It would 
be worth while, they were persuaded, to show the American people what 
Russia would be like in 1960, after the Soviet rulers had been defeated in 
World War III; and to give them fair warning of the disasters they would 
incur in the course of their defeat. 

‘Operation Eggnog’, as it was christened in the editorial sanctum of 
Collier’s, was undertaken with all the secrecy of the design of a new jet 
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plane. In a précis prepared for potential contributors, the editors declared 
they had three purposes in mind; to warn the Russians that their policies 
were likely to bring on World War III, to sound a call for better under- 
standing between the peoples of East and West before it was too late, and 
to make it clear that, if war were forced upon the United States, it would 
win. 

The editors declared themselves opposed to the view that war is inevit- 
able, and to the policy of ‘preventive war’. Indeed, they described the 
special issue they were preparing as ‘A Preview of the War We Do Not 
Want’, 

With this bill of particulars, the editors began their quest for contribu- 
tors. Apparently, they had little difficulty. Robert E. Sherwood, a close 
war-time associate of President Roosevelt, agreed to write the lead article 
describing the course of ‘The Third World War’. Professor Allan Nevins, 
a distinguished historian, wrote on freedom of thought in post-war Russia, 
and Erwin Canham, editor of The Christian Science Monitor, on freedom of 
the Press. Walter Reuther, President of the United Automobile Workers’ 
Union, discussed trade unions in the post-Stalin era. Arthur Koestler drew 
an imaginative picture of post-war chaos, and J.B. Priestley, the sole 
British contributor, described the theatre. Senator Margaret Chase Smith, 
a distinguished liberal Republican, reported briefly on a trip to Russia in 
1956. 

Some among the twenty-one contributors may have had such simple 
motivations as money or fame, but the people listed above must certainly 
have had higher purposes. The most common seems to have been the 
desire to play a part in shaping the future of the world. Walter Reuther 
said he intended ‘to contribute to the cause of world peace’. Senator Smith 
felt that her article ‘might contribute to discouraging Russia from starting 
a third world war’. Robert E. Sherwood felt that the special issue of 
Collier’s might well ‘have an effect on the course of history’. 

Like the editors of Collier’s, the contributors fancied themselves as 
amateurs of foreign affairs. It seems not to have occurred to them that in 
America, as in all countries, the conduct of foreign affairs is entrusted to 
an executive department, the Department of State, which may fairly be 
assumed to have attained some professional competence in the field. 
Europeans would assume that at least some of the contributors would 
consult the appropriate State Department officials, and would obtain their 
advice. Many, in fact, have so assumed, and taken the principal Collier’s 
articles as semi-official in character. 

This does not, however, appear to have been the case. Indeed, Mr 
Sherwood was genuinely indignant at the suggestion that he, as one once 
intimately associated with the conduct of American affairs, had discussed 
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his article with anyone in the government. He wrote, he declared, ‘with- 
out consultation with any . . . Washington officials. In fact, I was in 
England when I wrote it, and I did not consult with any officials there, 
either.’ 

‘Operation Eggnog’, this well-meant Collier’s contribution to American 
foreign policy, seems in fact to have been unknown to the State Depart- 
ment until shortly before it was printed. Once aware of it, the Department 
appears to have done its best to discourage the idea. The Department, it 
is known, would have much preferred a picture of the world in 1960 after 
the United States had won the war of ideas, not of atom bombs. But the 
Department’s advice went unheeded, and Collier’s proceeded to drop its 
bomb. 

It is doubtful whether the high-minded people who contributed the 
major articles had any clear idea of the way the issue as a whole would 
look. They may not have known, for example, that the ineffable Walter 
Winchell would address a broadcast to ‘Mr and Mrs Russia’. They had 
not seen the cover, with an American military policeman dominating 
the map of Russia. They did not see the gaudy bursts of the atom bomb 
on Moscow, nor the picture of Washington in flames (“The American 
capital’, reported Hal Boyle, an Associated Press columnist, ‘is missing in 
action.”). 

The total effect of the issue was both grisly and frivolous - grisly 
because of the horrors of World War III and the sang-froid with which 
they were reported, and frivolous, not only because of the inclusion of a 
report on the 1960 Olympics but because many of the more pretentious 
articles were, to be candid, trashy stuff. The effect on Western Europeans 
was, one must say, fully appreciated by the State Department. Mr 
Acheson has privately said that it did more damage than a year’s activities 
of the Voice of America could repair - giving it the distinction of being 
the only $60,000,000 eggnog in history. 

It would be reassuring if one could report that it created as much of a 
sensation in America. Some voices sounded an alarm. “This issue of 
Collier’s’, wrote Professor D.F. Fleming in The Nation, ‘should. powerfully 
reinforce (Europe’s) determination to find some way to avoid the war 
which American immaturity in world politics is shown likely to bring on.’ 
The New Leader, a vehement and persistent critic of Communism, said: 
‘If we were Stalin, we would send a letter of thanks to Collier’s.’ But, on 
the whole, the issue was greeted with approval, and even with enthusiasm, 

The editors of Collier’s continue to be pleased with what they have done. 
This ‘thoughtful appraisal of the chances of war and of victory’, they 
reported a month and a half later, had stimulated widespread discussion 
among Americans. Among those who ordered extra copies, they reported, 
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were: ‘... an Air Force unit in Georgia, the civil defence organization of 
Monroe, Michigan, two New York City police station houses, the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. .. .” They dealt with American criticism largely by a 
technique which has now become customary in the United States. Vishin- 
sky, Radio Moscow, and the New York Daily Worker had attacked the 
editors of Collier’s; therefore, it is inferred, they must be in the right. 
Significantly, the editors did not say one word about European criticism, 
nor did they give any indication that they had taken it into account. 

Recognizing the high-mindedness and sincerity of many of the contri- 
butors, the editors of The Nation asked them for their second thoughts on 
what they had done. Walter Reuther, Erwin Canham, J.B. Priestley, 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith, Lowell Thomas, and Stuart Chase an- 
swered. Mr Reuther wrote: ‘I must say in all honesty that the issue did 
not do what I expected it to, and I am forced to agree with many of the 
criticisms brought against it. . . .” The rest, however, were impenitent, and 
in the case of Stuart Chase, a tireless popularizer of social and economic 
topics, positively impudent. ‘Collier’s’, he wrote, ‘was not talking to the 
intellectuals or the liberals, but to the people.’ 

The Collier’s issue is not important in itself. It is not likely, in spite of 
Mr Sherwood, to affect the course of history. It is simply one of many 
symptoms that, in some important respects, the thinking of Americans 
has diverged dangerously far from that of their Western European allies. 
Too many people not in responsible positions are thinking less about 
avoiding war, and more about winning it. In words the editors of Collier’s 
deny this, but the whole spirit of their collection of articles is that life, at 
least for Americans, will be rather pleasant after World War III. 

Fortunately, the closer one penetrates to the heart of American policy- 
making, the less one finds this insouciance. A high Cabinet official con- 
cerned with America’s defence recently warned a private gathering of 
business and labour leaders that the world must avoid another war, be- 
cause ‘it would mean the end of civilization as we know it.’ And President 
Truman himself has said: 

‘The only kind of war we seek is the good old fight against man’s 
ancient enemies . . . poverty, disease, hunger, and illiteracy.’ 

In spite of Collier’s, it is gradually penetrating the consciousness of 
thinking Americans that the volume of war talk in the United States has 
alarmed and disheartened many of its friends overseas. One hopes that 
the special issue of Collier’s may prove for many Americans a kind of 
catharsis, and that there will be a revival of that common sense flavoured 
with idealism which is characteristic of American thinking at its best. 


D. Cc. W. 
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GERMAN UNITY: A REJOINDER 


The editor has kindly offered me space for replying to the criticism of my 
views on ‘German Unity and the Western Counter-offensive’, developed 
by my friend and colleague Sebastian Haffner in last month’s issue. Not 
wishing to abuse his generosity, I shall content myself merely to restate 
our points of agreement and divergence in summarized form, except for 
one supremely important new issue which has emerged from Haffner’s 
article. 

(1) I am glad to see Haffner repudiate any idea of a ‘big showdown’ 
strategy - any conception that the West should arm to a climax and then 
force an overall settlement with Russia. We are agreed, then, that the 
totalitarian threat can only be removed from Europe by a long period 
of steady Western effort, aimed at pushing the Russians back step by step 
by unrelenting pressure until a position of comparative safety is reached. 
In some passages, Haffner also seems to agree that this pressure must take 
political and economic as well as military forms, but there remains a 
difference in emphasis: At all essential points, he tends to argue in purely 
military terms. 

(2) No doubt Haffner is better informed on the present relation of mili- 
tary strength than I am, and I therefore must give due weight to his view 
that the West has not the physical strength to start a political counter- 
offensive. But his ingenious picture of how Russia could exploit agreement 
on free East German elections to provoke a war in which the West would 
have to fire the first shot rests on another assumption as well: That during 
1952 Russia will be vitally interested to provoke such a war. In that 
assumption, it follows indeed that an agreement which commits Western 
prestige in an area under Russian military control would offer ample 
opportunity for such provocation. Yet they have other opportunities 
enough — say, a coup in Eastern Austria or a ‘Communist rising’ in Fin- 
land — and the evidence so far is not that Russia is seeking a pretext to lure 
us into war, but that she is still relying on the internal weaknesses of the 
West to keep us divided and prevent the execution of our armament 
programme. I still think, therefore, that a binding Russian offer of inter- 
nationally controlled elections in Eastern Germany, if it came, would not 
be a trap but a genuine retreat; the harsh fact is that so far we have not 
appeared strong enough to the Russians to make this retreat necessary. 
That is a good reason for going ahead with preparations for arming the 
Germans so long as no offer of a real Russian retreat is forthcoming; it 
is hardly a reason for tying our hands irrevocably. 

(3) I agree with Haffner that at some stage armed German forces will 
become indispensable if a lasting position of comparative safety is to be 
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restored in Europe. Such a position may be defined as one in which the 
Russian army has withdrawn behind the State frontier of the Soviet 
Union, and free Europe has become strong enough to defend itself without 
the aid of permanent American and British garrisons. But I regard it as 
totally impossible that continental Europe, even with the aid of West 
German forces, could ever become even moderately self-defending while 
the frontier of the Western world runs along the Elbe. To talk of a lessening 
of the American and British commitment while Europe is confined to its 
present truncated dimensions is, to use Haffner’s expression, ‘a pipe- 
dream’: in my opinion, the reduction of the commitment cannot begin 
before that frontier has been shifted by several stages. On a purely military 
calculation, Haffner may be right that even with the largest American 
commitment that is reasonably possible the additional strength of German 
divisions will be needed to make the pressure strong enough to effect that 
shift. But has he made full allowance for the effect of combining military 
strength with a concerted policy of the democratic counter-offensive ? 

" (4) That brings me to the really crucial difference between us. Haffner 
thinks that in accepting the chance of German unity in freedom, we 
should pay a political price as well as a military one: we should dismantle 
the Bonn Republic, a stable and reliable ally, in favour of a ‘Fourth 
Reich’ built on nationalism and prone to playing East against West, and 
would thus lose all further influence on developments in Eastern Europe. 
My estimate of the forces at work in post-Hitler Germany is so diametri- 
cally opposite to his as to make me conclude that, far from paying any 
price at all, we should be making a tremendous net gain in exchanging 
the Bonn Republic for a Germany re-united in freedom. Three different 
points are involved in this: Our estimate of the Bonn Republic, our esti- 
mate of German, and particularly East German, post-war nationalism, 
and our belief or disbelief in certain fundamental facts about the European 
balance of power. 

First, Western Germany. Haffner regards it as a good thing that the 
federal republic is ‘soberly acquiesced in’ rather than ‘worshipped’ by its 
citizens and reminds us of the importance of getting rid of German state- 
worship. But there is something rather important in between acquiescence 
and worship - i.e. loyalty, the kind of allegiance that brings forth the 
sacrifice of blood and treasure. It is that which makes a nation; the citizens 
of Britain do not ‘worship’ their State, but they regard it as one of the 
aspects of a community to which they belong and which has inescapable 
claims upon them. I cannot help feeling that with very large numbers of 
West Germans that kind of loyalty is missing. Haffner rejoices that so 
many Germans seem cured of nationalism for good and concludes that 
they are ready to embrace a wider loyalty to the Western community. It 
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is dangerous to be dogmatic about these things; but, living in Western 
Germany as I do, I must record my impression that in all too many cases 
the collapse of traditional national loyalties is a phenomenon of sheer 
decay — that it expresses not the transfer of allegiance to a wider com- 
munity but the collapse of any ties transcending the narrowest egotism. 
Nor is this phenomenon confined to Germany alone: in other continental 
countries, too, the ‘flight from the nation’ which gives apparent strength 
to the federalist efforts may be rooted far more deeply in a process of dis- 
solution than the federalist ¢lite would like to believe. It has yet to be 
proved that a State that can no longer tap the sources of national com- 
munity-feeling can tap any vital sources at all. 

To be a reality, the wider western community will have to be built on 
the vitality of the national communities which it ‘integrates’, not on their 
dissolution. I see no sign that the present Bonn republic has the substance 
needed for that; I have yet to be convinced that it can get people to stake 
their lives more successfully than it can get them to pay taxes. Yet, despite 
all the inevitable demoralization produced by Nazi rule, defeat, occupa- 
tion and partition, the human substance needed to form a living com- 
munity and to resist totalitarian pressure still exists among large numbers 
of Germans: only it is much stronger in Berlin and among the oppressed 
population of Eastern Germany than in the West, and in the West 
strongest with those people most eager to reunite their country and to end 
the artificiality of the present regime. 

But Haffner thinks that a reunited Germany would be unreliable, 
would inevitably regard all occupying Powers equally as a nuisance, and 
would be prone to pseudo-Bismarckian manceuvres with the East. I think 
he fatally under-estimates the impact of war and post-war experience of 
the Russians on the Germans in general and the East Germans in particu- 
lar — an experience that has reduced the ‘neo-Bismarckian’ nationalists to 
a tiny minority generally regarded as Russian agents. Resistance to Soviet 
Communism in post-war Germany, after all, did not start in the West — it 
started in Berlin, and at a time when the Western allies did not want it. 
A Germany united under an ‘Austrian-type’ four-Power regime will no 
doubt grumble about all the occupying Powers — but it will as little be will- 
ing to become a military vacuum by the withdrawal of the Western 
Powers as is the present Western Germany. The Germans know today by 
experience that the Western troops are their only protection against the 
Russians — independent of which bank of the Oder the Russians stand on. 
The Russians have driven the lesson that Germany’s fate is linked with 
that of the Atlantic world deep into the heart of Eastern Germany; once 
the Atlantic world becomes strong enough to make the Russians withdraw 
from Germany, the lesson will not be forgotten. But if it is true that a 
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united Germany will be a more and not less reliable, because more vital 
and active, ally of the West, then it is also true that its creation will carry 
and not obstruct Western influence on its way to the neighbouring 
satellite states of Eastern Europe. 

There remains the argument that, just because a united Germany will 
be stronger than the present trunk, its creation should be avoided or at 
least postponed until the trunk has been thoroughly ‘integrated’ and is fit 
to absorb the rest. It is true that a strong Germany — strong by inner- 
European, not by present-day world standards — will always mean a risk 
for her neighbours, and that arguments of the type here advanced cannot 
entirely exclude that.risk. But it is also true, and indeed obvious, that you 
cannot create a local balance in Europe against Russia without a strong 
Germany. The foolish attempt to organize Europe against both Russia and 
Germany was made after 1918; it led to Rapallo, to Hitler, to the collapse 
of French morale under excessive strain and finally to the partition of 
Eastern Europe in the Hitler-Stalin pact. The policy of unconditional sur- 
render and of the Morgenthau plan at least made that much sense that the 
attempt to wipe Germany off the map was based on the illusion of lasting 
friendship with the Soviets. If Russia is to be pushed back and a European 
balance restored, a German state that can rely on the living forces of the 
nation will have to be created again. That may be very difficult; it may be 
distasteful to many; it may even entail some genuine risk, though I think 
that after the experiences through which the Germans have passed the 
risk will be small. But as a means to make Europe self-defending again it 
cannot be replaced by any artificial construction without genuine popular 
basis; and all the evidence shows that a federation of the Western fringe 
of the continent, incorporating the present West German protectorate, 
will be just such an artificial construction. There is, perhaps, one thing 
even more childish than the traditional game of power politics —- and that 
is the attempt to play that game against the rules which the facts of 


geography, population and resources determine. 
R. L. 

































VICTORY AND DEFEAT IN KOREA 
G.F. Hudson 


All wars have their ups and downs, but few have had such dramatic 
reversals of fortune as the struggle that began in Korea at the end of June 
1950. The war has remained limited to Korea, yet it has involved four out 
of the five recognized Great Powers of the contemporary world in actual 
military operations, while the fifth has been actively assisting one of the 
belligerents with technical training and supplies. It is indeed a world war 
fought on an enclosed ground which has spared all countries but one the 
devastation of modern international combat. It has been, and still is, a 
test — a test of technical military capacity and of generalship, but above 
all of collective will and endurance on each side. If the free world succeeds 
in the final outcome in withstanding the dynamism of Comaxis expansion 
at this point of challenge, mankind may escape an unlimited world war, 
much as a man escapes a deadly disease by an inoculation which gives 
him a relatively mild form of it. But if the Allies are defeated in Korea, 
or if they abandon the struggle because they are tired of it without having 
achieved their original objective of preserving the independence of South 
Korea, a third world war will become virtually inevitable, just as the 
second became inevitable after the failure to meet the challenge of Fascist 
Italy in the Abyssinian crisis. 

The present world situation indeed shows many points of analogy with 
the position in Europe in the late ’thirties. Then the Western democracies 
were confronted by the Rome-Berlin Axis, the alliance of the two Fascist 
regimes of Europe; now they are confronted by the Peking-Moscow Axis 
or Comaxis, the league of the two principal Communist powers. Then, as 
now, one end of the Axis was — though not immediately, for German 
rearmament did not mature before 1938 — far stronger than the other, yet 
it was the weaker power which first embarked on aggression and struck 
the decisive blow at the system of collective security established by the 
League of Nations Covenant. Then, as now, a number of well-intentioned 
diplomats and statesmen in the democracies believed in the possibility of 
detaching the weaker totalitarian power from the stronger and used their 
influence for sabotage of the sanctions decreed against the aggressor. 
Britain and France might have refused to agree to any kind of condemna- 
tion or sanctions against Italy for the invasion of Abyssinia; having 
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endorsed sanctions, they should have taken all measures necessary to 
prevent the conquest of Abyssinia; by taking a stand hostile to Italy 
and then backing out of it, they got the worst of both courses, for they 
exasperated Mussolini without checking him, forfeited the trust of all the 
smaller nations which were ready to follow their lead, and filled the 
Fascist dictators with a self-confidence bound to lead to further aggressions. 

So far the record this time has been far more encouraging. The United 
Nations did not confine itself to economic sanctions in support of a victim 
of totalitarian aggression, but gave it military aid, and after a year and a 
half of war, during which the U N forces have twice looked like being 
driven out of the peninsula, they hold a strong defensive position with the 
main part of their line north of the thirty-eighth parallel. In spite of the 
collapse of the Allied advance into North Korea last autumn, the military 
phase of the war may be regarded as having had a victorious outcome. 
inasmuch as Seoul has been recaptured a second time and nearly all of 
South Korea cleared of the enemy. It is one thing to win a victory, 
however, and another thing to consolidate it. Since the costly reverses 
suffered by the Chinese in the spring, Communist tactics have been to 
wear out the Allies by inconclusive negotiations which preclude the latter 
from taking the offensive while keeping them continually keyed up for 
meeting a sudden renewal of Communist attack. It is difficult to find any 
precedent in the history of war for formal armistice negotiations going on 
in the middle of the fighting front (as distinct from the unofficial ‘peace 
feelers’ usually put out through neutral intermediaries in the course of a 
protracted struggle) for nearly six months without any cessation of 
hostilities; the Communist technique has been very effective in morally 
weakening the Allied war effort without committing the Communists to 
stop fighting. Up to now no armistice has been concluded, but even if 
one were to be arranged in the near future, there would still be the threat 
of breaking off the subsequent negotiations and renewing the war as a 
means of pressure for imposing Communist terms in the political settle- 
ment. The Communists’ strongest card in Korea is a superiority in 
patience; they are not in a hurry, whereas the Allies tend to regard the 
Korean war as an unfortunate episode which must be wound up as 
quickly as possible. If the disparity in power of endurance is too great, 
the Communists may still win the Korean war in essentials even without 
victory in the field. Nor is it out of the question that they will yet make 
one more bid for victory in the field, for the build-up which has been 
going on during the truce talks, particularly in the air, has certainly made 
them much stronger than they were at the time of their unsuccessful 
spring offensive. If the war in Korea should still thus flare up again, it 
might well find the Allies morally unprepared and any military reverse 
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might revive the voices in favour of a sell-out which were heard at the end 
of last year, particularly as this time, with a powerful air force operating 
from Manchuria, it would probably be impossible to fight effectively in 
Korea without bombing the Manchurian airfields. 

The present situation is indeed an extraordinary one, because the 
Allied decision to fight the war in Korea (and by implication any similar 
war involving China, but not Russia) without any direct counter-attack 
on China has had the strange effect of turning the weaker partner in the 
Comaxis into the stronger one. The Russians do not share China’s 
immunity. Nobody doubts that if Russia or her East European satellites 
were to attack in force anywhere between the Baltic and the Black Sea 
and force a war with the N A T O powers, they would at once be sub- 
jected to all the retaliation it was in the power of the Western nations to 
inflict. This is a consideration which Russia must take into account in 
making plans, and the Russian hesitation over the last two years to cross 
the Rubicon with regard to Berlin or Yugoslavia suggests that the Kremlin 
is fully aware of the risk involved in a head-on collision with the West. 
But China can act with the prospect of complete immunity, however great 
the provocation; she can send her armies outside her frontiers and wage 
war with absolute security for her ports, airfields, communications, arms 
factories and seaborne trade. Thus, although China cannot to-day be 
compared with Russia as a military power, and is dependent on Russia 
for supplies of all heavy war material and for training in its use, China is 
less confined than Russia by deterrents to aggressive policy, and can give 
the maximum effect to what military capacity she has by reason of her 
immunity. 

China’s immunity is in reality due to the Russian alliance, and this has 
naturally made that alliance highly valuable in the eyes of those Chinese 
who understand its function. It is at first sight something of a paradox 
that the Russians, who do not enjoy immunity themselves, should be able 
to confer it on China. But the Western democracies which are prepared 
to fight Russia, if directly attacked by Russia, are not willing to provoke 
Russian intervention in the Far East by taking action against China 
which would constitute a casus fwederis for the Chinese-Russian alliance. 
Thus Russia can protect China in a war which China, but not Russia, is 
fighting. The situation has been obscured for public opinion in Europe 
and America by much irrelevant argument about China’s supposed 
invulnerability to aerial attack. It is pointed out that the Japanese were 
unable to subdue China even though they held Manchuria and all the 
principal coastal cities, and the inference is drawn that no better result 
could be obtained by action against contemporary China. But there is 
really no analogy between the two cases, for there is no question of con- 
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quering China, as there was for the Japanese empire-builders; the only 
problem for the United Nations is how to prevent Chinese armies from 
penetrating into other countries outside China, and in this context the 
Chinese are no less vulnerable to attack on their bases and communica- 
tions than any other nation. The very success achieved by the Chinese 
Communists in turning over from their old dispersed guerilla tactics to 
positional warfare, with massive troop concentrations and heavy arma- 
ments, means that they have largely sacrificed their former qualities of 
intangibility and elusiveness, while the paucity of their resources in 
modern industry and transport means that they are without reserves for 
meeting the strain of modern strategic bombing. A China deprived of her 
slender apparatus of industrial modernity and forced to revert to a pre- 
industrial economy would still be unconquerable in her own territory, 
but would no longer be capable of waging such a war as che has been 
carrying on in Korea over the past year. 

In confining the war strictly to Korea the Allied governments have 
taken their decision with full deliberation and with due consideration of 
the entire world situation. Their desire is to avoid a general war, if it is at 
all possible, or if it cannot be avoided, to postpone it. It should be clearly 
recognized, however, that their reason for not taking any action against 
Chinese territory has been the fear of getting involved thereby in war 
with Russia; the contention that, apart from the risk of Russian inter- 
vention, it could not have helped the Allies to win in Korea is mere 
nonsense propagated for obvious political motives. The danger is that 
China’s present immunity, combined with the myth of her alleged 
invulnerability, will encourage the rulers of China to further, and even 
more world-disturbing, foreign adventures. They have brought China 
already through the partial success of their Korean intervention an incre- 
ment of national prestige in the sharpest contrast to the humiliations and 
frustrations of the past century and have aroused in the Chinese people a 
spirit of unprecedented nationalist exaltation and enthusiasm; as against 
this, the heavy casualties incurred have little effect in a country where life 
is so cheap as it is in China, and the economic strain of the war, though 
considerable, has not been excessive in the absence of any hostile inter- 
ference with China’s commerce or communications. Even apart from the 
Marxist-Leninist teachings, which there is no reason to believe that Mao 
Tse-tung and his colleagues do not take seriously, there must be a strong 
temptation for the Chinese Communist leaders to continue a policy which 
obtains the maximum of national unity and fervour instead of devoting 
themselves to internal economic problems of appalling difficulty without 
the aid of external tensions. External tensions might, of course, lead to 
the collapse of the whole regime if they involved full-scale war, but as long 
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as the principle of China’s immunity is an axiom of international politics, 
China can gamble on a very small margin of risk. 

China has indeed now a choice between three possible policies: the 
first, to continue concentration on Korea in the hope of obtaining, whether 
by outright warfare or by pressure, final victory there; the second, to 
reach a settlement in Korea at an early date, and thereafter to live at 
peace, absorbed in internal reconstruction; and the third, to compromise 
in Korea and transfer the target of military-political activity to Indo- 
China, with vistas of further expansion opening out beyond. The third of 
these possibilities is not indeed altogether incompatible with the first, for 
full Chinese success in Korea would be most likely to lead on to subsequent 
aggression in South-East Asia. On the other hand, continued firmness of 
Allied determination in Korea, combined with a convincing warning 
that an advance into South-East Asia would meet with similar resistance, 
would be the condition most likely to cause hesitation in embarking on 
any new venture. The trouble is that the Chinese Communists so far have 
had it too easy for them to be expected to exercise ordinary prudence in 
future unless they can be persuaded that there really may be serious risks 
in waging war against powerful nations. The present mood of the Chinese 
Communists, to judge from their fantastically boastful propaganda, is 
similar to that of the Shanghai repair shop which put up a notice: ‘Any 
mortal thing can do.’ 

Russia’s interest plainly lies in encouraging this Chinese mood of 
extravagant self-confidence and self-assertion, supplying China with arma- 
ments and technicians (without really building up Chinese industry, 
which in any case would take many years to show substantial results) and 
backing China in all expansionist moves away from Siberia and Mongolia. 
This does not mean that there is any control of Chinese policy by the 
Kremlin; the rulers of China are sufficiently Marxist-Leninist, anti- 
Western and tough-minded on their own account to act in a way that 
suits Russia without any pressure from Moscow. The Russian alliance 
will continue to be highly popular in China as long as it guarantees China 
immunity from the consequences of any aggression or challenge to the 
Western powers. The Comaxis can thus operate with one of its partners 
always protected by the other who remains himself uninvolved, and 
situations of maximum prospective gain and minimum risk can be created 
one after another. 

In present circumstances Asia offers Russia better prospects than 
Europe for a number of reasons. There is less political stability and social 
cohesion in the zone which extends from Ararat to Luzon than in that 
which reaches from Norway to Crete. The principle of Chinese immunity 
enables China to use or threaten force without impressive risk to either 
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China or Russia. There is at present no non-Communist state in Asia 
equal in power to either Russia or China. The Western democracies, if 
they act in Asia, must not only operate across immense distances of ocean, 
far away from their homelands, but cannot well avoid the appearance of 
perpetuating the colonial and semi-colonial encroachments of the nine- 
teenth century at a time when in reality they wish to terminate them. 
Last, but not least, the difference in the scale of priorities, as between 
America and her European allies, with regard to the Far East means that 
the Comaxis is not confronted there with such European-American 
solidarity as would face Russia on the Elbe, the Danube or the Bosphorus. 

All these considerations make it probable that, even though a general 
war would inevitably be fought mainly in Europe, political crises capable 
of producing such a war will develop in Asia in the near future rather 
than in Europe. The factors which make the situation in Asia so much 
weaker from the point of view of the free world are in part so fundamental 
that there is no prospect of their alteration for a long time to come, but in 
some respects the position can be made stronger and more coherent by 
realism in the estimate of the facts. The main fact is that General Ridg- 
way’s hard-won victory in Korea last spring saved the free world from a 
state of affairs which would rapidly have become catastrophic if the 
United Nations army had been driven out of Korea. Until there is a 
definite settlement the issue in Korea remains in suspense, and it would 
be dangerous to assume that the Comaxis has no more surprises to spring. 


AFRICAN ATTITUDES 
A Colonial Correspondent 


Among the many tensions in this age of anxiety, there is one which is 
seldom mentioned. Politically it is the most important of all, since it turns 
on the question of what Europe wants to make of the vacuum caused by 
the processes of history that it has invoked. In one aspect of this vast 
drama, it is, for example, a moot point whether this country is really 
anxious to become a part of a multi-racial commonwealth or whether 
it prefers to become the North European country, foreshadowed by poets 
like W.H. Auden, with a renewed folklore and life of its own, distinct 
and regional. 

It seems more than probable that the latter is the principle held by the 
vast majority ef private persons in this country, whatever is said and 
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written by the politicians. It received its clearest expression in the Festival 
of Britain. One is not thinking merely of the general absence of the tropics 
from the South Bank site, the natural preference for the Antarctic, 
English man against impersonal Nature. One is not thinking of the rather 
ill-conceived exhibition of Traditional Art in the Colonies, the only 
particular expression of the British overseas which, very significantly, was 
almost entirely concerned by the products of regional cultures, long before 
the arrival of the British at all. One is not even thinking of the handfuls 
attracted by the Monday talks on missions in the Festival church, itself 
largely deserted. One is thinking here of the Festival of Britain, the 
regional expression of the traditional life of the countryside, the old 
Cotswold ceremonies at the Campden games, which the Reform Bill, and 
the Anti-Corn Laws, and the drift to the towns, were thought to have 
shattered for ever. One is thinking of the nostalgia of almost all British 
intellectuals for the clear pattern of a rural life, distorted by the new inlet 
of industrial power, the soaring hopes of the Victorians, of material 
expansion, camouflaged by the religious and Gothic revivals of the 
middle class. One is thinking of the sketch for a historical philosophy, 
launched by people like R.G. Collingwood, and developed by poetic 
technicians like Jacquetta Hawkes. 

One will come back later to these conceptions. It is now time to come 
to the alternative conception, as it receives expression in the common life. 
The expansion of England was a simple conception in the past, a natural 
extension of the prevailing doctrine of aristocracy, however modified by 
an emerging middle class. As there was a God who ruled over the world, 
so there was a King who ruled over a people, and there was a people who 
ruled over other people. This principle, at least in its overt forms, is 
virtually dead in England. In consequence, the purely state conception of 
a multi-racial society is withering at the roots, a fact, which explains the 
plight of all the old imperial societies of the late nineteenth century, the 
Royal Empire Society, the Royal African Society, all of them faced with a 
decline in membership, in money, and, what is much more serious, in 
ideas. 

Those who are politically and economically interested in a wider con- 
nection than the island one, or even the regional one within the island, 
are apt to adopt a middle position, seldom stated, but very strong in 
effect. That is, the maintenance of the union of hearts in a white common- 
wealth, with a suspended and rather resigned interest in the ‘coloured’ 
Dominions that have emerged since the end of the war. This in effect 
means primarily the Antipodes, and to some extent Canada; since it 
is conceived in purely empirical, purely materialist Anglo-Saxon terms, 
it makes little or no appeal to the French-Canadians, Dutch Afrikaners, 
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Irish Irish, and one is almost tempted to say Welsh Welsh and Scottish 
Scots. In addition, its mystique is less rational and less rich than an ideal of 
Western European Union, or, possibly, a Union of the North Atlantic. 

There remains a small and fragmentary conception, which receives 
little real support, the idea of Britain as the spiritual centre of coloured and 
white states (the coloured mainly lying in Africa), in a society necessarily 
involving a common citizenship, and therefore a common degree of civili- 
zation, or of civilized values, with awkward corollaries of ‘miscegenation’, 
only qualified by questions involving the time factor. This in turn is 
influenced by the conception of civilization involved. Here we have to 
distinguish between two currents of thought. There is the simple politi- 
cian’s idea of a civilization based on the prevailing standards of suburban 
England, pre-eminently the standards of officialdom and the Labour 
Party. It is a conception full of the routine virtues, kindly and narrow, and 
it is the prevailing weltanschauung of colonial policy. (One imagines that the 
secret Communist ideal is not really very greatly different.) There are 
others, eclectics, who think of something else, something very nebulous, 
something essentially based on a criticism of industrial civilization, as it 
has developed in Western Europe, and, unmodified by any strong 
psychological resistance, in the technological colonies of Europe, the 
USAandthe USSR. 

It is solely in relation to this inchoate principle, which is struggling for 
birth in the minds of a few scattered intellectuals that it is worth noticing 
a curious Penguin produced by a team of Observer writers, under the title 
Attitude to Africa. The general theme of this superficial and loosely argued 
compendium is that the Western world is faced by the rising tide of colour, 
that we must learn to live on an equality with coloured peoples, in a multi- 
racial and plural society, that the British people have a responsibility for 
Africa, and in Africa especially in East and Central Africa. Here our 
policy should be that all those white men who cannot accept equality 
should trek south of the Zambesi, and all those Bantu in the Union who 
want equality should trek north of the Zambesi. There are two appen- 
dices, one a reprint from a banking review three years ago, in which the 
West Indian economist Arthur Lewis argues that we should spend much 
more on priming peasant agriculture in order to reduce the prices for 
primary products, and a spiritual appendix in which the Reverend 
Michael Scott pleads for dedicated technicians, working among the back- 
ward peoples and ready to sink their immediate self-interest in a wider 
view of human destiny. 

Stated baldly, the argument is not very impressive, it is even plati- 
tudinous, although the authors are brave in the rude epithets they find for 
the racially conscious, like the Afrikaners. In detail, it is even less impres- 
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sive. The two sections of the argument, appreciation and plan of cam- 

paign, are inextricably mixed up. Both are riddled with inconsistencies. 

For exarmple, in West Africa we are to withdraw, but to hold the ring, to 

allow democracy to function, an almost impossible combination (which is 

nevertheless official government policy). In economics, we are to pour in 

capital, in the belief that this will drive down prices, instead of driving 

them up by the increased effective demand of the local peoples, for their 

own products. Although it is more arguable, there is a good deal of 

unreality in the appreciation of the total situation. For example, speeches 

in Pretoria really have very little effect, even as propaganda, on the 

West Coast. Racial tension in the West Indies is not decreasing, but 

increasing, with an increased self-consciousness, and the expansion of 

populations through modern techniques. There is something naive in the - 
idea of African troops, as such, freely coming to the defence of democratic 
ideas. With this, there are all the errors of rather shallow information 
made worse in the case of some of the contributors by a certain opinionated 
failure to realize that most of what they preach is common practice, or has 
been discussed for years. Libya and the Sudan are neglected, in a view of 
British interests in North Africa, where the only important area is Egypt, 
whose problems are sui generis. Abyssina (sic) is also sui generis. It is not 
surprising to find that Bustamante is spelt wrong (Bustamente) in the 
usual journalistic fashion. In the economic section, among much that is 
stimulating, the tendency is particularly noticeable. There is no reference 
to the Clay report on peasant farming in West Africa, or indeed to any 
technical report at all, no references to the agricultural extension en- 
quiries of the Tanganyika officer Lynn. And, in general, the usual denial 
that there were great men before Homer. 

The doubts that must rise in the mind of any enquiring layman must 
receive additional strength when he is told a little of the past record of 
the men who wrote it. The convener is, as is known, David Astor, the 
editor of the Observer, who has been likened by South Africans to 
Adamastor, the giant in the Lusiad, who stood at the Cape of Storms, to 
threaten and terrify the passing navigators. His main agent is Colin 
Legum, whose political record of the past few years is almost as eclectic as 
R.H.S. Crossman’s. Six years ago, at the age of twenty-six, he was one of 
the main fomenters of a scheme to unite all white labour up to and includ- 
ing the Congo, a move never interpreted at the time as being in accord 
with the true interests of the African. Two years ago, he was advocating 
the formation of a central African bloc, as he put it, to seal off the Union; | 
and he gave short shrift, as he thought, to those who argued against this 
proposal on grounds of reality. In this book, we now find that Mr Legum 
is hostile to all Central African federation, on present terms, and wants | 
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the northern areas to link up with East Africa. His coadjutor, Martin 
Wight, one knows less of, and that all in his favour, as the author of two 
cool if rather condescending studies of colonial legislatures in general and 
the Gold Coast council in particular. He has subsequently branched into 
general international relations, linked by the weltanschauung of the World 
Council of Churches formed at Amsterdam. The third member, Arthur 
Lewis, is a brilliant academic economist, whose positive contribution, 
although more consistent than the journalist Legum’s, has been marked 
by a considerable change of compass, for which one must indeed perhaps 
give him credit. For example, he is the main author of the memorandum 
on colonial mining, an étatiste document, which might have good moral 
grounds, but whose practical results have been very little. He has also 
gone some way since the war, when he now defends bulk buying, if only 
(his qualification) to launch new industries. He also seems perfectly 
prepared to accept the groundnut scheme as a going concern (the 
chapter is some years old) despite his interest in the peasant. The fourth 
member, Michael Scott, shows equal paradoxes. He was a Gandhian 
pacifist, but joined up as an air-gunner. He went to South Africa, 
but fell out with Father Huddleston, who has for twenty years fought 
the fight of the urban Bantu in Johannesburg, within the limits of 
legality. Leaving, he identified himself with Indian squatters in Durban, 
with whom he was imprisoned. Later he exposed slave conditions in the 
farms at Bethal in the highveld. He also worked, for a time, in one of the 
new shanty-towns, but soon left to carry on symbolic politics, in defence 
of the Herero, the former ruling tribe of South-West Africa. After a heroic 

fight in the United Nations, one finds him to-day, again to his credit, 

fallen back on the merest clichés, the theory and practice of the best 

European effort among the Africans, with which he himself stayed a mere 

three years. It is not perhaps pharisaic to say that his appeal is mainly to 

the emotionally immature and the intellectually ignorant, of the type of 
the lady in the New Statesman, who wrote an article on him with six major 

mistakes in it, which were never acknowledged, even when pointed out. 

All in all, one is doubtful if this record justifies the writers in recording, 

in print, any attitude on Africa, or indeed any call to abnegation in the 

service of the true order of the universe in Africa. Where they are not 

flogging dead horses, they are making small inaccuracies. Their analysis is 

neither detailed enough, nor deep enough, nor realist enough, nor idealist 

enough. 

So much for the strongest case that can be made against this book and 
its authors. One has still one more question in reserve: are they right? 
In the opinion of the present writer they are. Although they perform no 
service to their cause, beyond provoking discussion, of which this is one. 
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Where they are wrong is that they are not sufficiently familiar with the 
terrain, and seem to lack the personal humility to admit it. 

Supposing then that the ideal of a multi-racial society is correct, how 
is it to be made practical in the present retreat of the British people from 
the extra-European world which is repaying so much of their creative 
effort with what seems to them base ingratitude? 

In the first place, it does not seem possible that the ideal can possibly 
penetrate the deep layers of the democracy; if it does, it will be inter- 
preted wrongly, in terms of sanitation, exclusively material standards of 
living, town ideals, the routine virtues. No emotional people like the 
Africans, living underneath the sun, can possibly achieve these, and must 
therefore fail, as they are failing, to ‘make the grade’ at the present time. 
Quite apart from this, it is impossible to get normal people to look beyond 
the horizons of their own personal lives, particularly when so deeply 
insular, and undergoing the protective psychological retreat which the 
British are undertaking to-day. Anyone who has had to follow closely the 
handling of colonial themes by the British press since the war will know the 
heart-break, the perpetual protest against the almost unfailing vulgarity 
and wrong-headedness, the moral failing, of the writers on colonial 
themes, and if not them, then the sub-editors who deal in headlines. The 
politician has been little better, with the unlovely moral superiority of the 
ignorant, using Africa as an emotional hobby-horse for his unacknow- 
ledged sense of moral deficiency. No one ever approaches the colonial 
problem in a perfectly pure frame of mind. Everyone is caught in a 
strange mixture of hubris and affection-contempt. Most people continue on 
the level of megalomania, apart from those simple country squires, who 
accomplish their amiable individual destiny. (The adjective from D.C. is 
decent.) When all this is considered, it is not surprising that the British 
public, as a whole, know Africa directly as coloured men carrying on with 
white girls, indirectly as a place where Gold Coasters in evening dress 
carry out bloody ritual murder, skewering their victim through the 
cheeks, a place where £36,500,000 is wasted in what is possibly the 
biggest moral fiasco in English history, a place where chieftains carry on 
a dynastic squabble that reads like something from a bad Boots’ historical 
novel. And there are, of course, the films to add their particular piece of | 
escapist enlightenment to the whole sad story. 

If, then, there is really any headway to be made in the European action 
in Africa, it can only come through the educated classes. But here it seems 
that the approach must be rather different from the prevailing approach. 
Why is it that there are 1,000 vacancies in the colonial service, mainly in 
the new technical posts, particularly among the doctors? (It is not an | 
Anglo-Saxon phenomenon alone, it is quite as marked in French Africa.) i 
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Surely it is because, by purely worldly standards, there is not a very good 
career to be made, in lands that are physically uncomfortable, among 
populations which are either unintelligible, or, when intelligible, funda- 
mentally hostile, or at least working for your personal removal. 

It is true that there are technicians, who are attracted by work in 
Africa, but they are very often more dangerous than anyone. Chrome de la 
chrome, they regard the continent as a tabula rasa, a virgin field for their own 
machine-talents, which recognizes nothing except efficiency as admirable. 
They are the kind of people who have made the basic institutions of the 
United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It is obvious 
that they are essential. It is even possible that they are inevitable. But they 
should not be taken at their face-value, and their own estimation, for at 
least two immediate reasons. One, that they can only really function well 
under a benevolent dictatorship, at least with backward peoples. And 
two, more seriously, because by their standards there is really almost no 
chance of the Africans reaching any kind of real equality to match the 
formal equality which is so bitterly demanded. 

We are left, then, with the paradox, which also seems to contain the 
germ of a creative idea. That is no less than the elaboration of the regional 
idea adumbrated at the beginning of this article. The conditional view of 
history, in time as well as in space, gives one a sense of destiny, as well 
as a religious sense of one’s own insignificance, a sense of the past leading 
to a sense of the future. (Perhaps sometimes the present is lost, but we are 
talking of an intellectual attitude.) One does not wish to raise the question 
of absolutes here, because this is a political discussion; and yet it may well 
be, that, for a long time in the world, the absolute will be subsumed in the 
detailed working of conditional plans, with the creation of a new harmony 
round the new powers liberated by the industrial machine. At least, this 
attitude, which, in our limited field of study, combines the Little Eng- 
lander and the Imperialist, without being either, restores the fundamental 
thing lost by the last century, and that is a cosmic piety. It provides a 
principle for action, which is not for the sake of action alone. Strictly 
speaking, it brings into the picture the broken humanist tradition and the 
many unused persons in contemporary Britain who possess a certain 
human insight, a certain sense of plastic possibility: in effect the creative 
principle, at which, however cloudily, the Rev. Michael Scott hints. In 
saying which, it may be necessary to point out that we are looking at the 
relationship purely from the point of view of the European. 








YUGOSLAVIA’S NEW ECONOMY 
Austen Albu 


The trouble with economic theories is that they are never subject to the 
test of controlled experiment and that the conditions for their application 
rarely exist in fully developed industrial societies. Now, for the first time, 
an attempt is being made to apply the principles of those Socialist econo- 
mists who believe that planning for maximum welfare, even in an economy 
without any private trade, is best carried out by the price mechanism 
acting in a free market and subject only to overall adjustment by means of 
central financial policy. For that, in fact, is what the changes at present 
taking place in Yugoslavia’s economic policy will amount to if they are 
carried to their logical conclusion. These changes are the culmination of 
a process of economic change which was started by the passing in the 
Yugoslav Federal Assembly in June 1950 of the ‘Basic Law on Manage- 
ment of State Economic Enterprises and Higher Economic Associations 
by the Workers Collectives’. It was this law which transformed every 
industrial, trading or agricultural undertaking, with the exception of 
small artisan workshops and individual peasant holdings, into a pro- 
ducers’ co-operative society. 

The passing of the law was accompanied by a long theoretical speech 
by Marshal Tito, in which he claimed that it was the first step in the 
‘withering away of the state’ in accordance with the principles of Marxism 
and Leninism which had been abandoned by the Soviet Union. The 
quarrel with the Soviet Union was thus given a theoretical justification 
and the constant theme of Yugoslav Communists became the danger of 
bureaucracy through over-centralization as demonstrated in Russian 
experience and in the uncritical adoption of Russian ideas in the first 
years after the liberation. The handing over of the factories to the workers 
was, however, only a first step which has now been followed by changes 
in the administration of the Federal and Republican Governments, and 
by the introduction of a long and complicated law, at present under dis- 
cussion, which will carry the process of economic decentralization to its 
logical conclusion. 

The administrative changes have involved the abolition of several 
ministries in the Federal and Republican Governments and their replace- 
ment by Councils composed of members chosen by an elaborate system 
of indirect election which goes right down to the individual undertaking. 
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Even in the realm of economic planning itself, the insistence on the 
abolition of detailed physical control has led to the transformation of the 
Federal Planning Commission into an advisory body to the Economic 
Council which is composed of ministers. In the same way, the disappear- 
ance of the need for firm planning of manpower has led to the abolition 
of the Ministry of Labour. Previous to these changes, in addition to the 
existence of the economic departments, each industry was controlled by 
a General Directorate under a Cabinet Minister; to-day the only econo- 
mic or industrial Ministries left are those of Finance, of Foreign Trade and 
of Shipping. Strong central control remains over the financial system of 
the country, which is exercised by the National Central Bank and by the 
Central Banks of the Republics, which are its agents. The only other 
banks are small local banks, serving peasants and artisans, which, as their 
funds are partly obtained from the central banks, are under their control. 
So far, state loans have only been raised by the Federal Bank, which also 
exercises control over the finances of the Republics by its supervision of 
the carrying out of their Budgets. Foreign trade is still financed by the 
Federal Bank and controlled by the Federal Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
but there are far-reaching proposals for freeing many products from im- 
port and export controls. 

Obviously more pressing and immediate needs than the refutation of 
Russian economic theorists were the cause of these radical changes of 
policy, and these can be found by studying the statements of Yugoslav 
Ministers in the light of what has been happening in the country during 
the last two or three years. There is no doubt that the author of the new 
policy is M. Boris Kidric, Chief of the Planning Administration, who now 
has the task of putting into reverse the policy of detailed administrative 
planning for which he had been responsible as Chief of the Federal 
Planning Commission. It is he who has been explaining, in speech and 
writing, the extremely complicated and not very clear law which is at 
present under discussion. He still uses the language of Marxist economics, 
but this is now tempered by the practical experience of administering 
the economy of a country whose enormous potential wealth is largely 
undeveloped, whose raw materials are separated from its industries by 
great ranges of barren mountains, whose population is largely illiterate, 
and which is still suffering from the devastating effects on its manpower of 
a bitter war of liberation in the past, and an equally bitter defence of its 
liberty to-day. M. Kidric admits that the attempt to solve these problems 
by means of detailed control at the centre in the manner of Russian 
‘State Capitalism’ or of ‘Fascism’ has failed, and that they have to capitu- 
late to the laws of supply and demand and of value. The attempts to 
suppress these laws led only to the growth of the black market and to gross 
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maldistribution of goods. The five-year plan for the industrialization of 
the country, instituted in 1947, involved a very heavy capital investment 
in industry, with the result that there was a serious shortage of consumer 
goods and serious under-production in agriculture. The internal terms of 
trade turned, as it has done everywhere in the world, in favour of the 
peasants, who continued to sell three-quarters of their production on the 
free market at prices many times the controlled prices of the state com- 
pulsory purchases. The inflationary situation was reflected in the currency 
note issue which rose steadily until the first half of 1950, when the draught 
increased the prevailing tendencies. It has only been the loans and 
credits which Yugoslavia has since received from the Western Powers 
which have enabled the process to be halted. In the second half of 1950 
the currency in circulation was reduced by about 20 per cent. and 
further inflation prevented by control of the wage level. 

Nevertheless, there remain three price levels in the country, two of 
them controlled and the third that of the free market. Control of prices 
paid to the producers remains in the compulsory state purchase of some 
foodstuffs at fixed prices and in what is left of central price control of 
industrial products. The consumer is still rationed for part of his food 
requirements, although the abolition of rationing has been announced. 
Some foodstuffs, as well as consumer goods similar in quality to our own 
utility, while normally sold at very high prices, are obtainable at quite 
reasonable prices if the purchaser is in possession of special coupons. 
These vary in value: industrial workers get a certain number entitling 
them to 80 per cent. reduction; peasants who have over-fulfilled their 
delivery quotas receive coupons entitling them to a 65 per cent. reduction. 
Tourists receive a coupon for each Dinar they acquire in exchange for 
foreign currency, and this gives them a 70 per cent. reduction in hotels 
and restaurants, for travel, and in special shops. The coupons received by 
industrial workers can also be used for travel and in hotels, and, in view 
of the fact that every Yugoslav worker receives at least two weeks holiday 
with pay, this has led to considerable overcrowding on the railways. It is 
reckoned that about one-third of total consumption consists of rationed 
goods or goods bought at coupon prices. Prices on the free market are up 
to ten times those which are controlled, and there is no doubt that a con- 
siderable trade is carried on between peasants and small artisans on a 
price level which bears no relation to the official value of the Dinar. 

It is now proposed to abolish all these special pricing arrangements and 
let prices find their own level with the exception of those for cereals, fats 
and wool, for which compulsory purchases will remain, and for about two 
hundred raw materials, whose prices will still be centrally fixed. Power 
will, however, remain with a Central Price Board to intervene in case of 
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monopolistic pricing of consumer goods. As a preliminary to the abolition 
of these controls wages will be approximately doubled. One result that is 
expected of these changes is that the internal terms of trade will turn 
against the peasant and that he will therefore be encouraged to produce 
more for what will be an enlarged free market. 

How all this will work out in practice it is impossible to say until the 
new law has been clarified and in operation for two or three years. It 
appears as if considerable reserve powers of control will remain in the 
hands of the Federal and Republican Governments and the various 
industrial councils, although it would no doubt be claimed that, as the 
latter are themselves now democratically elected bodies, their decisions 
will be arrived at by representatives of the separate units of which the 
industries themselves are composed. The Federal Government will con- 
tinue to determine the level of investment in key industries, leaving its 
detailed application to the Republics; all remaining investment will 
become the responsibility of the separate undertakings or of the trade 
associations in which they are organized and will take place out of accumu- 
lated reserves. It would appear, however, as if new enterprises and large- 
scale expansion must remain under the direct control of the State as long 
as the only sources of new finance are the Central Banks. Apart from the 
level and direction of investment, central planning will be confined to 
laying down, after an elaborate process of discussion and consultation, 
the degree of utilization of capacity in each industry and the ‘Wages 
Fund’ of the industry to correspond. It is here that the new proposals 
appear most vague, for no one yet seems clear on how they are to be 
reconciled with the free operation of the price mechanism or with the 
independent management of the separate undertakings. 

One thing, however, is clear, and that is that, contrary to reports from 
some journalists who have only looked at the superficial changes, there is 
no sign of a return to a capitalist or private enterprise system. The factories 
have not, in fact, been given to the workers but handed over to them to 
manage in the name of the community. The Law of 1950 laid down the 
management structure of these Workers Collectives and of the Higher 
Economic Associations in which they are grouped, and the new law will 
lay down the manner in which they shall dispose of any surpluses they 
may earn, or what shall happen in case of failure to earn a surplus at all. 
In the latter cases, the State will bear the loss unless the cause of failure is 
clearly that of the undertaking itself. Where a surplus or profit is earned 
the State will first take a proportion in the form of taxation and a part 
must be set aside as a revenue reserve and for maintenance and expansion 
of plant. The remainder belongs to the workers themselves and can be 
used at the discretion of the Workers Council, either as a distribution to: 
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each worker in proportion to his basic wages or for social and cultural 
purposes, such as the building of a housing estate or a community centre. 
Wages will consist of four parts: the first is the basic wage, which is deter- 
mined by central negotiation between the Government and the Trade 
Unions. In future there will be maximum and minimum basic wages 
within five groups. These can be supplemented within each industry by 
additions for the heaviness or importance of the job; these additions being 
determined by the Workers Councils and paid out of the ‘Wages Fund’ 
allocated to the industry. Most work is paid for at piece work prices 
calculated from estimated or time-studied times for jobs and based on 
the basic wage plus the supplement. The fourth component will be the 
share in the profits of the undertaking and will be known as the ‘Variable 
Wage’. The central negotiation of the groups of basic wages as well as the 
central determination of the proportionate distribution of profits gives 
the Federal Government very strong planning powers. The new law will 


also provide for a form of surtax on variable wages earned above a | 


certain amount to prevent the exploitation by a Workers Collective of a 
particularly favourable economic position. 

In addition to finding their own markets, determining their own pro- 
duction within the limits of an overall plan and fixing their own prices, 
the Workers Collectives will be able to engage freely in foreign trade, 
except for such controls over exports as are necessary to maintain the 
standard of living or on imports to prevent the import of consumer goods. 
The latter control will be necessary because it is intended to allow the 
Collectives to retain for their own use a large part of the foreign currency 
they earn, so long as it is used for the purchase of plant or machinery. 
The responsibility that will fall on the Workers Councils, which are the 


supreme management bodies in the Collectives, is very great indeed and | 
emphasis is continually laid on the necessity for educating and training | 


the workers for their duties. The task here is a double one for the great 
expansion of industry has caused the recruitment of thousands of illiterate 
peasants who must be taught to read and write and turned into semi- 


skilled and skilled industrial workers at the same time as they are learning | 


to accept both the discipline of factory life and the responsibility for the | 


decisions of management. The very primitiveness of the industrial struc- 
ture is here something of an advantage, for Yugoslav workers start with- 
out any serious traditional inhibitions. Immediately after the war the 
Trade Unions, newly set up on an industrial basis, were concerned in 
joint consultation on production problems, but these functions have 
become obsolete. To-day they demand no voice on the Councils which 
are directly elected from the workers in each undertaking, nor are they 


jealous of the close association of their members with the undertakings in 
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which they work. Their main tasks, apart from the negotiation of the basic 
wage structure, are becoming more and more concerned with welfare 
and education. An elaborate system of education for illiterate workers lias 
been established in collaboration with the Trade Unions, who are organ- 
izing six-month preparatory courses where workers will be taught the 
three R’s. Subsequent courses equivalent to an ordinary elementary 
education will be linked with vocational training; while the needs of 
‘ideological’ education are not, of course, forgotten. Most of the new 
factories have elaborate apprentice workshops and schools in which a 
very large number of apprentices are being trained in the skilled crafts. 
The Trade Union Federation has also been responsible for the setting up 
of a system of courses in economics and industrial management intended 
in the first instance for members of Workers Councils and Management 
Boards. In some undertakings evening courses in management subjects 
for members of councils are given by the heads of the different depart- 


_ ments. For directors and other senior officials concerned with the country’s 


economy there is a special high school at Zagreb. In addition to parti- 


| cipating in these formal educational activities the Trade Unions perform 
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the customary function in a Communist state of influencing the election 
to, and policies of, the Councils in conformity with the policy of the 


| Government and of the general economic plan. For instance, cases have 


occurred of the Unions having to prevent members of the Workers 
Councils paying themselves higher wages than those to which they were 
entitled. It is difficult not to believe that some such guidance will be 
needed for a good time to come. Meanwhile it is far too early to be able 
to judge how far this experiment in workers control is succeeding. Most 
of the Councils have only been in existence just over a year and few of the 
directors or general managers, originally appointed by the Government, 
have yet been subject to election by their councils. There is no doubt that 
at present the influence of the director is paramount and his actual 
relationship to his Workers Council little different from that of a manager 
to a joint production committee in a progressive English factory. Directors 
appear to be of two types: either competent workers promoted from the 
bench, probably on political grounds, or men with engineering or tech- 
nical qualifications. In each case the tone of the undertaking is obviously 
dependent on the character of the director. 

To understand the risk which Marshal Tito is taking in making these 
changes it must be realized that the whole structure of economic adminis- 
tration in Yugoslavia will be in the form of a vast pyramid with the workers 
at the base. The workers in the Collectives will elect the Workers Councils; 
the Councils will elect the Councils of the Higher Economic Associations; 
the latter will elect the Councils for each branch of industry attached to 
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the Governments of the Republics. From the Councils at the level of the 


Republics will come the members of the Councils attached to the Federal 
Government. The central economic plan will be prepared by the Cabinet 
and can only be submitted to the Federal Parliament after it has been 
considered by the assemblies of the Republics; by the Trade Unions at 
federal and republicar level; and by the Workers Councils concerned. It 
is clear that either this procedure will be a mere formality or else more 
delay and a greater bureaucracy will develop than existed even under the 
old system. It would, however, be quite unfair to judge the new policy 
before it is fully worked out and has been in operation for some time. 
However theoretical it all may sound, a healthy empiricism is developing 
among Yugoslav officials, and an eagerness for discussion, criticism and 
suggestions. Many of the factories and other undertakings started under 
the five-year plan are now in production; and the quality and quantity 
of output is obviously improving. Whatever modifications Yugoslavia 
finally makes in her economic system, it looks as if the self government of 
the individual undertaking — ‘Workers Control’ - will form its basis. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE FRENCH REVIEWS 
J. G. Weightman 


For some reason, since October, the French periodicals have come in spas- 
modically. As everyone concerned with Anglo-French relations knows, 
there are times when communications break down; letter after letter dis- 
appears into the void; on the telephone, voices come and go in snatches 
as if revolution were still in progress, and the Channel yawns like an abyss. 
So here we are with a smaller pile of reviews to look through than is 
usually the case; in particular, no copies of Esprit or La Nef. 

An upheaval has, in fact, been taking place, although it has probably no 
connection with our missing reviews. This is the season when French 
literary life, always feverish, reaches new heights of excitement — the season 
when the major literary prizes are awarded. The publishing houses live 
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Goncourt, I have a chance for the Théophraste Renaudot, and if I don’t get 
the Renaudot, well, maybe, the Jnierallié. . . .’ For some years now, many 
people have felt that the resulting confusion of literary values, commer- 
cialism and publicity does more harm than good. Julien Gracq said so 
very forcibly in ‘La Littérature 4 l’Estomac’, an extremely brilliant 
analysis of the present-day literary scene, which the review Empédocle, 
now unfortunately defunct, published in January 1950. M. Gracq has 
just had the pleasure of refusing the Prix Goncourt, awarded him for his 
novel Le Rivage des Syries. Let us hope the book will be immortal. Of 
M. Gracq’s personal fame, there can hardly be any doubt; the first man 
to turn down the Prix Goncourt is sure of his place in French literary history, 
that rigorously mapped and charted territory he described so well in his 
essay. 

Many of the points he made there come to mind as one turns over the 
pages of the reviews. He complained with some bitterness that French 
literature is now suffering badly from ‘inflation’. The output has never 
been greater and yet serious readers are becoming more rare. Literature 
is more talked about than read, so that literary comment spreads out in 
ever-widening circles of unreality until, at last, nothing but the name of 
the writer is left —- a kind of talisman, throbbing vaguely in the public 
mind. Most people are now content to imbibe their literary judgments at 
second or third hand, leaving the books themselves to the experts, as they 
leave atomic science to the scientists. Moreover, philosophy has invaded 
literature; everything now tends to be seen in a Jaspersian, Husserlian 
or Kierkegaardian light, with a consequent heaviness of vocabulary and 
portentousness of interpretation. M. Gracq is, of course, wrong in thinking 
that literary inflation is confined to France. But since France is surely the 
most literary country in the world, it has gone farther there than else- 
where, just as the output is proportionately greater. No one, not even the 
professional reader, can have a personal knowledge of the whole range 
of modern French literature, and still less of modern criticism. Authors 
get younger and younger and their output increases in volume. You can 
find several men of thirty, each with his long list of complete works, 
including novels, plays, poems and theoretical studies, most of which 
reach a respectable standard. Innumerable young people have taken to 
heart Stendhal’s dictum, ‘Write every day, genius or no genius’, and it is 
an alarming thought that at this very moment hundreds of intelligent 
young heads are bent over journaux intimes, which will eventually see the 
light of day. Literature has become an aspect of the infinite. It takes a 
strong man to read though an issue of La Table Ronde or Les Temps 
Modernes from cover to cover without feeling dizzy. 

Not content with the complexities of their own literature, the French 
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are very curious about the literary production of Germany and America. 
English literature seems to have less interest for them, although an occa- 
sional short story appears in translation. The English thinker who attracts 
perhaps most attention is Professor Toynbee, since his work is in the great 
line of those philosophies of history of which the French are so fond. 
The October and November issues of Les Temps Modernes carry long 
articles on ‘Melville and Shakespeare’, on ‘The Turn of the Screw’ by 
Henry James, as well as a study of ‘Science Fiction’ in America, and a 
translation of “The Questionnaire’ by Ernst Von Salomon, an autobio- 
graphical work by an anti-Nazi German, who gives a vivid account of his 
rough treatment at the hands of the Americans in the early days of the 
Occupation. To show that the opposition to American policy has not 
weakened, there is also an exhaustive account of American influence in 
Spain. Only Terre Humaine, the Left-Wing Catholic paper, notices the fact 
that elections have taken place in England. The editorial of its November 
number is slightly more sombre about the Socialist defeat than English 
Socialists are themselves. 

For purely literary minds, the great attraction this quarter is the publi- 
cation of a special number of the old Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, dated 
November 1951 and entitled ‘Hommage to André Gide’. (It is rumoured 
that the NRF may soon be properly revived under the editorship of 
Jean Paulhan.) This is similar to the volume on Paul Valéry brought 
out by Les Cahiers du Sud in 1946. It contains tributes to Gide from writers 
of various countries, including an amusing account, by Enid Starkie, of 
Gide’s visit to Oxford to receive his honorary degree, an account which 
does not give, however, all the entertaining detail supplied at the time by 
reliable sources; critical articles on his place in literature, reminiscences 
by about forty personal friends, and some unpublished notes and letters. 
I confess that I never came under the Gidian spell. He seemed to me in 
some ways — although a great stylist and a great critic — the personification 
of fuss in literature; and I am further distressed to find him, in one of the 
newly published fragments, almost disowning La Symphonie Pastorale, 
which is the work of his I like best. But to be irritating is, no doubt, part 
of his quality and certainly there emerges from this volume the picture 
of an elf-like, exasperating yet likeable personality. As one might expect, 
Gide’s best friend, Roger Martin du Gard, supplies the most revealing 
picture. Yet one cannot hold the negative side of it against him, because 
he and Gide had the extraordinary habit of reading extracts from their 
intimate journals aloud to each other, so that Gide must have known 
exactly what Martin du Gard had written about him. Here is the account 
of their first meeting in the W R F office in 1913, as taken from Martin du 
Gard’s diary: 
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The door opened. A man slipped into the shop, like a tramp coming into 
church to get warm. The brim of his battered hat came down over his eyes; 
a dark cloak, shapeless and too big, hung from his shoulders. He looked like 
an old, hungry, out-of-work actor, or like one of those Bohemian wrecks 
who, on the days when they haven’t a penny, end up in the doss-house, 
or like one of the habitués of the Bibliothéque Nationale, those pro- 
fessional copyists who, in the early afternoon, doze over the volume in front 
of them, after lunching off a bun, An unfrocked priest, perhaps? An un- 
frocked priest with a bad conscience? Gautier used to accuse Renan of 
having retained his clerical look. . . . But everyone went up to him, so he 
was obviously a member of the W R F group. He took off his cloak and hat; 
his baggy travelling suit did not seem to sit properly on his gangling body; 
a neck like an old bird’s merged from his crumpled and gaping collar; his 
hair, which had receded from his brow, was beginning to go grey; it grew 
in tufts at the back of his neck, with the dull look of dead hair. His Mongol 
face, with slanting’and bushy eyebrows, was marked with a number of warts. 
He had pronounced, but soft, features, a greyish complexion, and hollow, 
badly-shaven cheeks; his thin, tightly-closed lips formed a long, sinuous 
and elastic line. He looked furtively out from under his eye-lids, with an 
occasional fleeting glint, accompanied by a sly, childish, twisted smile, at 
once shy and affected. 

Schlunberger brought him over to me. André Gide! I was dumb- 
founded. 


They exchanged a few conventional phrases, after which Gide took 


Martin du Gard into an empty room. At first conversation was difficult 
as Gide spoke in a pretentious way and showed signs of acute embarrass- 
ment. But suddenly 


His voice became relaxed and flowing. It was admirably pitched, warm, 
deep and serious, as confidential as one could wish, sibilant and caressing, 
finely modulated, with an occasional, sudden, loud note, when he wished 
to stress some rare adjective or some choice term, loaded with meaning. 
He then seemed to cast the word triumphantly into the air, so that it could 
unfold there with full resonance, as one stands a tuning fork on its end to 
allow maximum vibration. I did not know what to think, still less what to 
say. ... In substance and form, all the ideas he expounded with such nicety 
during this torrent of improvisation were completely new to me. I was 
dazzled by their iridescence. Never before in conversation had I had such 
an impression of creative force, of genius. I would have found such brilliance 
unbearable, if I had noticed anything artificial in it. But even at his most 
precious and coquettish, Gide appeared profoundly genuine, and I sur- 
rendered with delight to his seductiveness. But what of his physical appear- 
ance? I examined him again in a different light. I had seen him when he 
came in, but I had not looked at him. I no longer cared about his two days’ 
growth of beard, his unkempt hair or his crumpled collar, but how sensitive 
I had become to the nobility of his face, trembling with emotion and 
intelligence, to the tender subtlety of his smile, the music of his voice, and 
the attentiveness, the kindly warmth of his gaze as it enveloped me... . 
But suddenly — without warning, without any transitional phrase, with- 
out even ending the sentence he had embarked upon, and which died away 
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into an indistinct murmur accompanied by incomprehensible noddings 
and the most affectionate of smiles — Gide'suddenly got up, with a mixture of 
suppleness, gracefulness, haste and awkwardness. He put on his hat, threw 
his floating cloak around his shoulders and disappeared out of the shop, 
without shaking hands with anyone, not even with me. 


In these notes, as in some other accounts, we see Gide oscillating be- 

tween two different personalities, the neurotic, uneasy middle-aged man 
— Martin du Gard gives a fascinating description of a train journey during 
which he felt he was in charge ‘either of a child about to behave with the 
utmost foolishness, or a sick person in the grip of a high fever’ — and the 
warm-hearted genius with a great gift of high spirits. Gide himself con- 
firms the blackest side of Martin du Gard’s portrait in one of the newly 
published fragments. It is also an account of a train journey, this time with 
his wife. In the next compartment were three schoolboys, and Gide, lean- 
ing out of the window, flirted with them outrageously, while his wife, her 
face set in Protestant disapproval, pretended she was not travelling with 
him. Afterwards she said: ‘You looked like a criminal or a maniac.’ 

This brings us to Gide’s famous peculiarity, which he discussed quite 
openly with many of his friends. His most surprising remarks in this con- 
nection were made to Denis de Rougemont, the author of L’Amour et 
l’Occident. He told de Rougemont that the book had thrown light on his 
own case. He was perhaps referring to the chapters on courtly love in the 
Middle Ages, because he went on to say that, when young, he had believed 
that heterosexual love was all the purer when it contained no carnal ele- 
ment. This is a repetition of his celebrated distinction between love and 
enjoyment, but in speaking to de Rougemont he added: “That is where I 
went completely wrong.’ After making a few more remarks to the effect 
that one should not believe women when they say they do not feel physical 
desire, he concluded, not ironically but with emotion: “That is how ~ I am 
referring to my first trip to Africa - I made a terrible mistake and took the 
wrong turning.’ Gide’s sincerity had, of course, many forms, but if these 
two remarks, Je me suis parfaitement blousé and Fai commis une terrible erreur 
d@ aiguillage, are to be taken at their face value they surely invalidate most 
of his other statements about homosexuality. Corydon loses its point and 
homosexuality again becomes a deviation from the general rule. One is 
left wondering whether Gide, having accidentally become homosexual, 
decided to defend his position to the last, not because he felt himself to be 
inherently homosexual but because it allowed him to contradict the social 
code. In this case he was partly insincere, in order to make a heroic show 
of sincerity, and all the years of fuss and argument were, to some extent, a 
sham. That may be why, in spite of his great qualities, some readers who 
share his religious and political views cannot quite believe in him. 
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If Gide leaves us feeling dissatisfied and perplexed, his great contem- 
porary, Proust, although far more neurotic and despicable as a man, fills 
us immediately with the certainty of genius. In its December issue, La 
Table Ronde has begun publication of an autobiographical novel, Jean 
Santeuil, which, for reasons unexplained, has remained hidden among 
Proust’s papers since his death. It is curious that so much should have been 
written about Proust without anyone consulting his manuscripts until 
Maurois produced extracts from them in his recent excellent book, A /a 
Recherche de Marcel Proust. When the impending publication of Jean Santeuil 
was first announced it was rumoured that the book had little value and 
was being brought out through mistaken literary piety. The first instal- 
ment contradicts this rumour, It is obviously an early work, without the 
richness of the later Proustian style, yet it would be striking even if it were 
by an unknown author. There are scenes of family life, which are faint 
sketches later to be developed in the great work. But the interesting part 
deals with the hero’s experiences at school, an episode which is missing 
from A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. Jean is, like Marcel, a naive young man 
with literary pretensions. He is soaked in the decadent fin de siécle atmos- 
phere, with its rich perfumes and its preoccupation with death and melan- 
choly. Convinced of his superior sensitivity, he goes to the secondary 
school where, in the top class, he comes into contact with M. Beulier, the 
philosophy teacher, who is a robust nineteenth-century rationalist, in the 
style of Renouvier or Lachelier. Jean is at first shocked, and then com- 
pletely converted. There is some excellent humorous writing here, and a 
remarkably delicate description of the boy’s hero-worship. It makes one 
regret that M. Beulier did not reappear later to offset the stupidity of 

Professor Cottard. However, this fragment is valid in itself, and with many 
of those images and generalizations which give such power to his master- 
piece. Here, for instance, is a first sounding of the true Proustian note: 


M. Beulier reflected only to discover the truth and spoke only to expound 
his thought. Jean, therefore, deliberately sought to evoke his opinions about 
everything and stored them up with respectful avidity. So completely does 
a profound mind give us the impression of containing within itself the laws 
that reality obeys that M. Beulier’s modest and hesitant replies were more 
certain than decrees, more packed with future possibilities, with reality, 
significance and life than the utterances of the oracles and the prophets. 


The most touching episode takes place after Jean has given M. Beulier 
a small figure of Hercules as a present: 


Jean had taken the little bust to M. Beulier a few days before the New Year. 
On New Year’s Eve M. Beulier came to the house to give Jean his private 
lesson and said to him: ‘I too have brought you a present.’ It was a copy of 
Joubert. For two hours they read it together. After they had finished and 
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M. Beulier had arranged a meeting with Jean for the same evening, so of 
that they could do the work for which there was now no time, and while 
Jean was looking at the book and thinking, ‘No present has ever given me - 
greater pleasure’, M. Beulier picked it up, put it in his bag, and never M 
brought it back again. Having given Jean all the meaning, the soul and wi 
the moral sustenance of the book, he had given him everything. Therein ing 

" lay the pure, inestimable present. But he had made him a still more precious po 
gift, by thus adding to the tiny treasure of his ideas and feelings the rare and Ta 
charming novelty, wholly spiritual in character, of a present which could 
be offered as such without a show of modesty or the utterance of polite me 
formulz, a present which had cost nothing and had nothing vulgar or pre 

2 material about it. Ever afterwards M. Beulier’s simple gesture in taking We 
back the book had for Jean the sweetness of certain passages of the New thi 
Testament which not only express contempt for riches and the unreality ] 
of matter, but are instinct with such conviction because there clings to - 


them, like a perfume, an essence which is naturally superior to these things 
and more ztherial. This same spiritual essence covered the whole of M. sely 
Beulier’s person, just as some of Titian’s figures are wrapped in a kind of col 
beauty which is both the beauty of painting and of life, and which gives We 
us so much joy as we look at it. In consequence, M. Beulier, although th 
shockingly badly dressed and ignorant of the forms of greeting and the . 
correct way to enter a drawing-room, had something striking and gentle fals 
in his manner, that would have been lacking in a prince. He was neither tre 
handsome nor ugly, but Jean considered his red cheeks, his big nose and 
the swollen veins of his hands with such tender respect that, but for M. : 
Beulier’s reservedness, he would have kissed them with infinite care as he 

kissed his mother’s cheeks, nose and hands. And the soul does so much to She 
preserve the body in which it remains so lively, and so unmarked by pride, fi 
pretentiousness or vice or anything except thought and the feelings of the w 
heart — just as a grain of salt in a little meat keeps it sweet and pure for a The 
long time — that later, when Jean went once a year to see M. Beulier and lyin 
found him looking a little older on each occasion, he displayed nevertheless her: 
such sudden delight on seeing Jean, such gaiety, warmth and disinterested Gre 
keenness to be of service, without any thought of profit or honour (a thought E 
which usually begins to infect the soul at the age of twenty) that Jean found _ 


himself in the presence of a positively child-like young man. No doubt his tion 
body was wearing out like an old dressing-gown, but it was not part of him. We 
And if his soul could not cast off his body, at least, like a hidden stream, it peo) 
was there in all the active freshness of his person, and the life along its wha 


banks revealed its presence, right up to the gleaming, fluid and ever- sh 
filled lake of the eyes, from which it overflowed. 199 


My translation may have obscured the touches of genius in this passage} Wei 
— the little rightnesses winking at one from the page as one reads — but they 
are there in the French, and quite unconsciously, since the many non | 
sequiturs in the syntax show that the chapter was dashed off in one breath. 

It is strange that the spiritual note should be more discernible in Proust 
and in the recent writer Simone Weil than in some well-known Catholic 
authors, whose eloquence often seems to derive its energy from a principle 
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of hatred rather than of love. However wrong Proust and Simone Weil 
may on occasions be, they release springs of charity in the reader, whereas 
M. Mauriac, M. de Montherlant and even M. Claudel too frequently 
wither our good impulses and leave us contemplating a bitter, uninterest- 
ing world. We have further proof of Simone Weil’s spirituality in another 
posthumous article, ‘On the Colonial Problem’, published in the October 
Table Ronde. It was written, like some of her other works, while she was a 
member of the Free French Movement in London. It is the most un- 
practical contribution to the subject one could hope to find, for Simone 
Weil does not compromise at all with evil or the status quo but treats every 
thing on the level of principle. The whole of the French approach to the 
colonies must be revised, she says; the colonial powers have been led 
astray by misguided patriotism, by colonial experts who are often them- 
selves the product of colonial evil, and by the mistaken idea that the 
colonies are good mission fields for Christianity and for democratic ideas. 
We have deprived the colonial peoples of their own beliefs and plunged 
them into scepticism, from which they will one day emerge armed with 
false beliefs and destroy us. We have treated them as the Nazis tried to 
treat Europe: 


We are to blame for little Polynesians being taught to recite in school; 
‘Our ancestors, the Gauls, had fair hair and blue eyes’. 


She draws up a terrible indictment, and each reader will have to decide 
for himself how far it is true of the French and English colonial systems. 
The interesting thing about this passionate legon d’agrégation is its under- 
lying philosophy. Colonialism is above all a Roman phenomenon, and the 
heritage of Rome is mainly evil. The real source of our civilization is 
Greek. The great danger in the modern world is the Americanization of 
Europe (she was writing in 1943) ; that is, the shallow American civiliza- 
tion, with no spiritual content, will devour its own past, which is in us. 
We in turn are destroying the past by our treatment of the colonial 
peoples, not realizing the affinity between the spirituality of the East and 
what is best in our own past. Our relationship with the colonial peoples 
should be turned into a positive and profitable exchange. Without ideal- 
izing the Eastern civilizations, which are ‘probably all decadent’, Simone 
Weil gives a fierce summing up of our own position: 

During recent years, we have felt in the depths of our souls that modern 

Western civilization, including our conception of democracy, is inadequate. 

Europe is suffering from several maladies, so serious that one hardly dare 

think about them. One is the increasing exodus from the countryside into 

the towns, and from manual trades to noh-manual, a phenomenon threaten- 


ing the physical basis of society. Another is unemployment. Another is the 
wilful destruction of products of primary necessity, such as wheat. Another 
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is perpetual bustle and the constant need for entertainment. Another is 
the recurrent disease of total war. To all this must now be the growing habit 
of massive, yet refined, cruelty, the most brutal handling of human material. 
In view of all this, we can no longer either say or think that Heaven has 
conferred on us the mission of teaching the world how to live. 


These are platitudes, of course, but in the context of her writing they 
disturb. 


NEGRO WORKERS IN BRITAIN 
Michael Banton 


This article is based on material collected by the author in the course of a research project 
financed by the Noel-Buxton Trust and administered by Edinburgh University (Depart- 
ment of Social Anthropology). 


UNESCO has chosen the question of race relations in advanced 
societies as one of the principle spheres of its activities because of the havoc 
which has been wrought in recent history by racist doctrines and because 
of the need for understanding of how conflict comes about if any effective 
counter-measures are to be developed. Racial discrimination is a world 
problem which cannot be explained by false beliefs in genetical differences. 
Nor is goodwill sufficient in a situation characterized by ignorance and 
suspicion. In any programme for the reduction of tension there can be 
no substitute for a detailed and comprehensive knowledge of the situation 
which it is intended to modify. This article will review some of the factors 
giving rise to the increased numbers of coloured people living in Britain 
and will sketch the psychological and sociological aspects of culture- 
contact; this will be followed by a more detailed consideration of the 
processes of assimilation and divergence which are emerging in a working 
class colonial community of which the writer has detailed knowledge. 


I 


Before the war there were long-established communities of seafaring 
colonials in Cardiff and Liverpool which grew in size with the revival of 
the shipping trade and the tendency for colonial seamen to become 
domiciled in Britain. Small communities in other parts expanded rapidly 
and now there are significant concentrations in London, Manchester, 
Tyneside, etc. There were other immigrants besides seamen: West 
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Indians were brought over for factory schemes in Scotland, others to 
serve as technicians in the factories of the Liverpool area and many 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen were introduced to Britain while 
serving in the RAF. 

It is dangerous to ascribe specific motives to the West Africans who 
came to Britain during the later years of the war or in the years following, 
but for the most part they seem to have been very idealistic. It is in the 
nature of the imperialistic order that colonizers should laud the virtue, 
both technical and moral, of the mother country and the privilege of 
being one of its citizens. Many West Africans expected life in Britain to 
conform to the living standards of the British in Africa: it was a country 
where the streets were made of gold, where free education was available 
for all and where they might ‘learn wisdom’ to take back to their people. 
The seamen developed these ideas and took advantage of a credulous 
audience to spin exaggerated tales of luxurious living in Britain, based, 
perhaps, on a week in harbour with a month’s wages to spend. Low 
living standards and insecurity were an incentive, but it was the idealized 
conception of Britain which led many of the young men to work their 
passage or stow away on a ship bound for a British port. 

There have been fewer stowaways from the West Indies. (From 1946 to 
mid-1951, 574 stowaways from the West Indies and 1,239 from West Africa 
have been allowed to land; this traffic has now been reduced to negligible 
proportions.) However, the number of West Indians who are migrating as 
fare-paying passengers is much more important and must now have reached 
a rate of well over 1,000 per annum (no details are taken of persons 
holding British passports who enter or leave this country). Nine-tenths of 
the West Indians come from Jamaica and an explanation for their 
emigration may be sought in the increasing pressure of population 
growth and unemployment figures which are outpacing the government’s 
attempts to foster industrialization. The same idea of ‘visiting the mother 
country’ is found amongst West Indians. It is supported by the belief that 
there is plenty of employment available here and by the acquaintance 
with the country obtained by men in the services. The West Indian 
immigrant is usually better educated than the African, he does not have 
to overcome the language barrier and usually makes a better adjustment 
to life in the new country. In most cases, however, he does not measure 
up to the standards required of skilled workers and may have to commence 
work as a labourer. The West Indians have fewer contacts with the port 
areas and are developing new communities as they move into the Midland 
cities where employment opportunities are better. They probably account 
for half of a hypothetical figure of 75,000 Colonials and persons of colonial 
descent now resident in Britain. 
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II 

To discriminate against people one must think of them first of all as 
members of a particular group rather than as individual personalities. 
Both in its Latin origin and in its contemporary operation the term 
prejudice implies the ascription of social status before any judgment is 
made of the individual who is affected. Neither discrimination nor pre- 
judice — the objective and subjective aspects of such behaviour — can be 
derived from the other, but a vital element in both is the formation of a 
stereotyped picture of the ‘out-group’ which in turn builds up a defensive 
stereotype among the members of this group. 

As was observed in 1903 by the Royal Commission on Alien Immigra- 
tion, the population of Britain is relatively homogeneous and unused to 
assimilating immigrant groups. Difference of skin colour is so striking for 
some British people that they do not notice anything else about a coloured 
man; they are unable to distinguish between them and allege that all 
coloured people look the same, while the immigrants in turn experience 
difficulty in distinguishing between the faces of the natives. This is of 
considerable significance for understanding colour relations because 
categorizing a person as ‘coloured’ heavily reinforces the group stereo- 
type and minimizes individuality. The range of differences between 
various categories and groups of coloured immigrants is far greater than 
any difference between them and the natives. There is little reason in 
logic for classifying all the coloured people together and none for expect- 
ing them to combine, but in practice the smallest incident of colour 
discrimination evokes their colour consciousness and makes them unite. 
Sociologically speaking ‘the coloured man’ is not the cause but the result of the 
colour antipathies of pink-skinned people. 

In depressed areas such as the Merseyside the colonial immigrant has 
found himself in the same position as the Negro in the United States who 
is ‘last hired, first fired’. Had there been more competition for employment 
during the post-war years colonials would have suffered greatly and 
prejudice towards them (as well as the defensive reaction on their part) 
would have been more bitter. Conflict frequently arises at the immigrants’ 
places of work where they are subject to the caprices of the foreman or 
chargehand who wishes to exert his authority. Economic competition has 
been most acute in the sphere of housing and resentment has frequently 
been directed against immigrants who are allocated council flats. Wide- 
spread discrimination against them by landlords lays them open to 
exploitation by profiteering landlords and occasionally by their fellow- 
immigrants. Prejudice is a powerful weapon in social competition and the 
immigrants suffer by being identified with the lowest sections of the 
native population. They are usually able to obtain accommodation only 
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in the poorest districts, consequently if they try to move to another area 
that area will be considered less respectable. One West Indian was told 
by a house agent that if he bought a house in a good residential neigh- 
bourhood it would lower the value of the adjoining houses by £100 or 
more. 

At present it is difficult to do more than guess as to the extent to which 
colour prejudice arises from the unconscious identification of black with 
evil and its considerable sexual symbolization. People who claim to be 
without colour prejudice may nevertheless have ‘esthetic’ objections to 
contact with Negroes. However, even if the origin of prejudice were 
known it would be insufficient to explain the present nature of colour 
relations in Britain because each attitude evokes a counter attitude on 
the part of the other group and a situation can develop where suspicion 
makes reconciliation impossible. 


Ill 

These introductory considerations should make it easier to understand 
the growth and character of a small colonial community in a district 
which may best be referred to under the fictitious name of Shenley. The 
borough of Shenley is to be found in the dockland area of a large city: it 
has for many years housed a considerable number of immigrants and 
seamen of very many and varied nationalities. Round about 1942 cafés 
started to spring up which catered to colonial seamen and later to US 
Negro servicemen; these cafés and the public houses with a similar 
clientéle were concentrated in one dockside street which had previously 
been low in the social scale but now became so notorious that even local 
people would avoid it at night. Apart from the greater likelihood of girls 
being accosted in the streets the district was little worse than any other 
poor neighbourhood where sailors had disproportionate amounts of 
money to spend. Many of the original residents had moved because of the 
bombing and the seamen found the district convenient in many ways. 
They found rooms ashore and their fellow countrymen came to join them. 
The more ambitious and status-conscious did not stay long but moved to 
more respectable districts: this has meant a creaming off of most of the 
potential leaders and a more than proportionate representation of those 
elements likely to earn their fellows a bad name. In an area of about half 
a square mile there are resident about 2,000 Pakistanis, 100 Sikhs, 100 
East Africans and Somalis, 700 West Africans and West Indians, 100. 
Cypriots and Greeks, together with 1,000 Maltese. These groups co- 
operate little with one another, each faces a different set of circumstances 
and is developing in its own way. It must be remembered that because of 
the difficulty of distinguishing between people of a skin colour different 
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from the observer’s, and because these men have less attractive lodgings 
and spend more time out of their homes than the native population, their 
numbers appear to be far greater than is actually the case. Moreover, it 
should be clear that what is found in the peculiar circumstances of Shenley 
is not necessarily to be expected in other areas with a colonial population. 

West Africans and West Indians have attracted most attention and in 
many ways their case is the most instructive because they are trying most 
to become ordinary citizens and members of society. The Somalis, for 
example, are mostly seamen with families in Somaliland but even those 
of their number who are semi-permanent residents in Britain form part 
of their small and compact society. The Somali groups in Britain are all 
in close touch with one another and any important news will immediately 
be passed over the telephone, they support their fellow countrymen in 
difficulty, they will adjudicate between members who have a dispute and 
will follow up their decision with material support to an injured party. 
The Somalis make little attempt to become integrated with the social life 
of the new country and are greatly handicapped by the language barrier, 
but their difficulties arise not from language but the fact that their own 
social life has a different centre and different values from that which is 
going on around them. The Sikhs also orientate themselves to the culture 
of their homeland; if they have a successful period of trading they may 
return; if they wish to marry, a wife may be sent over for them, and it is 
rare for them to adopt the aspirations and standards of judgment of the 
other people in the neighbourhood. This is the crucial distinction: the 
Somalis, Sikhs and Pakistanis are for the most part non-assimilating 
communities who wish to be left to go their own way; they try to accommo- 
date their way of living so as to preserve their own tradition and values 
while operating in the economic sphere in as effective and frictionless a 


be ordinary British citizens: they conform not only in public but also 
private behaviour (mode of dress, culture, value judgments), so that their 
way of living illustrates the attempt at adaptation. Before an immigrant 
group can become assimilated it must have so adapted its life that the 
language, customs, and institutions of the adopted country have become 
its own in some more thorough-going way than mere use implies, and 
that achievement must be marked by the seal of acceptance placed on the 
immigrants by the natives of their new country. 

The progress of the West Africans and West Indians towards assimila- 
tion will depend upon the adjustment which they make as individuals to 
their new surroundings and upon the opportunities which they are per- 
mitted for gaining those symbols of respectability by which others will 
judge them. The economic sphere is in this respect the most important of 
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all and it is here that the immigrant finds himself most severely handi- 
capped by lack of skill and experience, sometimes by illiteracy, sometimes 
by inability to work outdoors in cold weather. Most immigrants have to 
take labouring work even though they may have been considered 
skilled workmen in the colonies. The system of social incentives to work 
is rather different in the case of the immigrants and makes it appear as if 
there are three types: firstly, the man who works well and corresponds to 
the steady working-class native; secondly, the man who works as much 
overtime as possible but may not keep the job for very long; thirdly, the 
man who works for short uneven periods and appears indifferent to being 
discharged and living on unemployment benefit. In fact, this does not 
refer to types of men but to types or stages of adjustment, in the first case 


| satisfactory, while in the second and third cases can be seen two aspects 


of maladjustment which may occur in the same individuals. The immi- 
grant frequently finds himself in a position of considerable frustration 
because on the one hand people seem to be against him in a way which he 
finds difficult to understand. If it arose from some rational and external 
factor he might remedy it or fight back, but if people dislike his colour 
and he too comes to dislike it, he ends by hating himself in a situation 
which has no remedy. On the other hand he finds himself in a society 
characterized by social competition, for status and prestige differences 
are greater at the lower end of the British social scale than at the top. He 
can escape from this situation either by adopting the values of the new 
country and striving for the symbols of status or by rejecting these values: 
some men waver between one solution and the other for long periods 
before achieving a more than temporary adjustment. 

A few case histories of West Africans may be useful to illustrate types 
and stages of adjustments: 


Henry is aged 38 and had served in the West African Naval Forces before 
coming to Britain. He has few friends and lives with a girl who claims to be 
of Spanish origin; they go out together occasionally at the weekends to the 
pictures or for a drink. Henry says that his countrymen here are ‘no good’ 
and behave in a foolish manner; he is strongly opposed to West African 
independence movements and says that his people are incapable of govern- 
ing themselves. This does not make him popular. 


William is 37 and arrived as a stowaway five years ago; he is very ashamed 
of the fact that he was sent to prison for this. He was bitterly disappointed 
to find how he had been misled by the seamen into thinking Britain a 
country where the streets were paved with gold; he had expected Africans 
to be treated in Britain as Britons are treated in Africa. During and imme- 
diately after the war there was a government hostel for colonial seamen in 
Shenley to which William was sent. There he met numbers of West Africans 
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who were getting money from women or from the black market and who 
assured him that it was the only course to take in this country where every 
man’s hand was against them, but being an older man with some experience 
of dealing with Britishers he rejected this advice. He says that he has never 
experienced any colour-bar in Britain though in view of some of his other 
statements describing types of discrimination it is clear that he is unwilling 
to cecognize these things as a variety of colour-bar. 

From the hostel William succeeded in obtaining a damp unfurnished 
basement room for 14s. per week. The first girl he had there to live with him 
was completely irresponsible so he told her to go. The second girl ran away 
and took with her his six best suits. Afterwards he was able to find a more 
suitable companion who has been with him three years and borne him a son. 
While he lived in the basement he was visited by many friends and helped 
many of his fellow countrymen in a generous fashion, but within the last 
year he has bought a small house which was being sold cheaply because it is 
in an area scheduled for redevelopment; to his own small savings was 
added a bank loan backed by a lady who lives in the neighbourhood and 
who has taken a great interest in the welfare of the colonials. Part of his 
new house William sub-lets to other colonials and their girls, but he will 
have little money to spend himself until his loan has been paid back. 
Nevertheless some of his countrymen think that he must now be rich 
and are less keen to visit him. William is very conscious of the need for 
putting up a good front and appearing respectable and while he would do 
everything in his power to help a fellow countryman his present worries 
are cutting him off from them. He has little sympathy for other West 
Africans who break the law or offend against conventions and he will 
probably spend the rest of his life in Britain. 


Eddie is 34 and worked his passage to this country a year ago. He claims 
to have previously lived in the United States for a while and tells any new 
acquaintance about this within the first few minutes of conversation. He 
has several conspicuous items of American clothing but now follows the 
British style of drab respectability in clothes and an umbrella for when he 
takes a walk. More than his fellows he will use the formal modes of 
address such as.referring to his friends as ‘Mr’. Eddie cannot read or write 
but in speech he likes to use the longest and most abstruse words; his 
friends say that they cannot understand his ‘big English’ and his girls have 
lost patience with him over it, but he replies that he only wants a girl who 
can speak to him in the manner to which he has been accustomed. This 
attitude of his is not unusual and will be modified as he settles down: 
the idiosyncrasies and ultra-British behaviour are a form of self-affirmation 
in a situation in which his ego feels the pressure of new circumstances and 
requirements. 


Frank arrived in Britain four years ago at the age of 19 after his seventh 
attempt at stowing away: originally of good family he had previously been 
leading a lawless existence as a ‘pilot boy’ in a coastal town, but on reaching 
Britain proved nevertheless an honest and willing worker. Unlike most of his 
compatriots he has preferred to do poorly paid work at which he may be able 
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to learn skills which will be useful to him later on. In the evenings he 
has been attending classes in boot and shoe making. By temperament 
Frank is extremely good-humoured, intelligent and attractive to women — 
an advantage which has gained him admission to parties in the most 
select parts of the city. After finishing his evening school course he will 
marry a Scandinavian girl and take her to live with him in Africa, as he is 
afraid that Britain will soon be involved in war. 


David is an ex-seaman who obtained a flat in Shenley and frequented 
the dance halls of the city when he was not at sea: he used to go around 
with a girl who lived fairly near and who came to live with him when she 
found that she was pregnant. A year ago (at the age of go) he had a slight 
accident which persuaded him to leave the sea and obtain shore work. 
They were married shortly afterwards. David was not prepared to take a job 
which offered future benefit at the expense of immediate earnings; he says 
that he prefers to live for the best he can get out of the present and is unable 
to save. In his ‘savoir faire’, knowledge of form-filling, etc., David is well 
ahead of his countrymen, but though he has adopted the ways of life of 
the new country he maintains certain reservations. He does not trust 
British doctors completely, and is a little suspicious of advances from 
people of a different colour; however, once he has accepted them they 
find him a warm and unreserved friend. He follows with interest the 
political developments in West Africa, maintaining that Britain has 
grown rich by the exploitation of his country, but that one day Negroes 
will rule the world; he says that given equal opportunity an African child 
will learn quicker than any other. His wife is unwilling to leave the country 
even for a short while, and it is probable that having a family here will 
induce him — and others in the same position — to remain in Britain. 


These five cases illustrate five different types of adjustment which are 


reasonably stable for the individuals themselves. It is more difficult to 
build up accurate and representative histories of the men who make a less 
satisfactory adjustment though in some respects the following case is 


typical. 


On official documents his name is Bobo and his age is 26, but he prefers 
to be called Tony, and he is probably several years younger. He came as 
a stowaway five years ago, and during that time has had at least twenty- 
seven jobs, with an average duration of three weeks. Tony has served 
two prison sentences, one of two weeks, and one of fifteen months for a theft 
to which he was instigated by a woman. It is difficult for him to under- 
stand what is said to him, he is small in build, and is unable to read or write. 
The girl who is living with him has arranged to leave him shortly 
(though he does not know this) ; she says he beats her too much and is not 
bringing in any money. 


The social situation of the immigrants who make an unstable or un- 
satisfactory adjustment is characterized by a strong tendency to move 
around among the various coloured communities in Britain: this makes 
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it more difficult for these men ever to obtain good housing accommoda- 
tion or to build up the body of friends which can be a strong support for 
the man who is frustrated in other spheres. The data does not yet exist 
to check such a hypothesis, but it seems probable that many of the mal- 
adjustments may be traced to the effects of the initial disappointment 
experienced by the immigrant with inflated hopes. The stowaway immi- 
grant got a rough reception, only rarely did he find a group of fellow- 
countrymen who would help him during his first few weeks; more often 
he seems to have met fellow Africans who were prepared to exploit him 
in small ways and prostitutes who would rob him in any way. How great 
has been the influence of the malcontents it is again difficult to say, but 
there was generally a group of them to tell the newcomer that he would 
never get fair treatment in Britain, that the best plan was to work and 
save so that he could buy a flashy suit, after which he would be able to get 
hold of a girl and send her on the streets to earn money for him. They could 
introduce him to Indian hemp, a less disagreeable drug than alcohol for 
the man who wants to escape (providing that he doesn’t take too much) ; 
they could admit him to petty gaming schools for, as one man said in all 
seriousness, “When you haven’t got much money you must play gamble.’ 
For most of the men it is vital to have smart clothes and to have a little 
money to splash about, for this is a valuable, if slight, form of compensa- 
tion. If a man is going to work he might as well earn as much as possible 
so he can make a show at weekends, otherwise he can get by on relatively 
little money. Boasting may be a pre-migration characteristic or it may be 
a reaction to prestige competition, but whatever the source, many 
immigrants claim to be earning twice their real income, and when their 
friends believe them this causes discontent. Instead of immigrants holding 
together, competition makes them jealous of one another and a newcomer 
at one place of employment may be dissatisfied because other immigrants 
whom he considers no better than himself are earning higher wages on 
account of their longer experience with the firm. The least well adjusted 
category of immigrants includes men conventionally regarded as vicious, 
prone to violence and a charge to the Exchequer; they earn their fellows 
a bad name and are unlikely to be changed by any approach except from 
their fellow countrymen. It would appear that the greater part of their 
behaviour to which people object has been learned since arrival in 
Britain. Most of the immigrants and their consorts claim that the coloured 
men do not get a fair deal from the police; this may be true without the 
bias being conscious. Economically, employers have paid the price of this 
maladjustment in high labour turnover and they will pay again whenever 
prejudice prevents the competent colonial from being appointed a fore- 
man over workmen who are natives of Britain. 
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It is difficult to separate one aspect of the social situation from the others 
but so much feeling is aroused by the question of miscegenation that it is 
important to consider its function in the wider context of culture contact 
and class stratification. It is axiomatic to state that a male immigrant will 
want a mate, physically and socially: for him a woman may be an impor- 
tant emotional counterbalance to the frustration he experiences in other 
spheres, especially if she is of the same skin colour as the people against 
whom he complains, and especially if she is attractive will she be a mark 
of prestige and successful competition. Domestic responsibilities on the 
other hand stimulate the immigrant’s adaptation, he worries less about 
discrimination, more about keeping a good job and about his social 
position vis-d-vis any ‘in-laws’, dependents or neighbours, Hostels for 
immigrants may be necessary for migrant workers, but for those who 
would settle down, living in hostels must only be a transitional stage 
before they establish their own homes. Nine-tenths of the coloured adults 
in Shenley are males, but even if there were more coloured women there 
would still be social reasons, not physical, for immigrants wishing to 
marry pink-skinned women. The argument that ‘these men have come 
here just so that they can get white women’ is usually of interest only in 
showing something of the psychological make-up of the speaker. Assimila- 
tion implies intermarriage, which in present circumstances is inevitable; 
the only theoretical alternative is that of a semi-permanent and dis- 
satisfied minority. 

Antipathy towards intermarriage is widespread and with a few excep- 
tions the only partners immigrants can obtain are girls who are at the 
bottom of the social scale and have already been to some extent rejected. 
The immigrants’ opportunities are further reduced by their lack of enter- 
prise in seeking entrance to other than local society and the dance halls 
frequented by coloured men. They will hang around on the corners of the 
main street on the look out for ‘possibles’ and will readily approach any 
girl whom they have previously seen in the company of a coloured man. 
Advances may be made in the cafés or public houses, or a fellow country- 
man may be asked to help by making enquiries. Such methods are un- 
likely to meet with immediate success and an immigrant may try 
several women only to become dissatisfied and put them out — not a 
difficult matter seeing that many of these girls have only two dresses and 
one suitcase of belongings. The female population of the coloured quarter 
includes a wide range of types: at the one end of the scale are a few pro- 
fessional prostitutes who operate on their own account, then come the 
women who earn money on the street, while living with an immigrant, 
though some of these relationships do not last long and the women 
circulate. Next come a group whom one African described as ‘the utilities 
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— they’ve got nowhere to go’. These are the least attractive, often dirty, 
diseased and mentally retarded; they hang around the cafés when they 
haven’t found a man to give them a temporary home and are used 
mostly by Pakistani and Indian seamen who have not the linguistic and 
other abilities necessary -to obtain a more attractive girl. The Negro 
immigrants are not the most frequent offenders against the laws regarding 
women’s immoral earnings and any immigrants are slower to adopt the 
standards of the new country when they are personally dissatisfied and 
bitter against its people. Some of the women would much sooner walk the 
streets than work in a factory and this may not be unwelcome, yet some 
men detest the idea of their women doing this when they themselves are 
trying to be respectable — they beat them to try to stop it, though the 
only result may be to make the women leave. Towards the other end of 
this scale of types are found the girls who would never solicit on the streets, 
many of whom have had illigitimate children and have been rejected by 
their parents or have fled. It is difficult for an unskilled female worker to 
maintain herself on a net wage of about £3 15s. od. and in moments of 
personal crisis some women become involved with coloured men who 
would not otherwise have had much contact with them. These pre- 
disposing factors may have operated in the cases of the street-walkers also, 
but they explain something of the background of the women who have 
entered into satisfying and stable relationships with their coloured con- 
sorts. Some illustrations may be helpful, though they refer mostly to these 
latter types and are based upon the girls’ own stories which cannot be 
verified. 
Sally was the daughter of a prostitute in a Welsh seaport, she herself was 
sent to an Approved School until the age of 17. Afterwards she came to 
Shenley where she had been offered a job as a waitress. Shortly afterwards 
she met a coloured man who had been one of her mother’s clients, and 
who invited her to live with him. She was tired of her job and the low 
wages so she left and has now been with him almost continuously for 
two and a half years. 

































Christina is of foreign birth, but was married to an Englishman who drank 
heavily and maltreated her. She left him and came to the city to stay at a 
residential hotel; her money dwindled quickly as she was sick and did 
not seek work. She enquired for cheaper lodgings, and upon someone’s 
suggestion went out to Shenley. Arriving by chance in a cafe used by the 
coloured men she made further enquiries without success; an African 
invited her to live with him, and thinking of this as a temporary expedient, 
she eventually agreed. 














Ann was born in what is now the coloured quarter, and is mentally retarded. 
Her family were unable to control her, and after having an illegitimate child 
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and other troubles, they would have no more to do with her. She married 
a Pakistani who separated from her; used to walk the streets, but now 
has an unstable alliance with a West African. 


Joyce is from a broken home in the north; she was looked after by her 
grandmother, but at the age of 17 was persuaded by a friend to run away 
to this city. The friend took her straight to a lodging-house in the 
coloured quarter, and two days later disappeared. An African who used 
to visit a fellow countryman in the same house took a fancy to her, and 


after a trial period they married. 


Connie was one of twenty children in a family in a Welsh mining village 
who came to England and was employed as a maid. Married with two 
children, but separated from her husband. She met a West Indian at 
a fun fair, but — so she says — resisted his advances. One night she had 
a violent row with her landlady and walked out, refusing to return. Having 
no where else she went to live with the West Indian. 


Mary is from Ireland, and was working in a Midlands town when a fellow 
lodger, who had a baby, announced that she had decided to go back to her 
husband. She asked Mary to come with her, and promised her full lodging 
at her husband’s house. As in a previous case, the friend went straight to 
a lodging-house in the coloured quarter, and went on the streets (until 
then Mary had not known what the word prostitute meant). Because of 
the other girl’s dirtiness and behaviour they were thrown out of three 
lodging houses. Mary decided to break away, and being much too shy 
to go on the streets, could see no alternative but to go to a West African 
who had asked her to live with him. 


From a stable union the man gains emotionally and in status, not only 
in relation to fellow immigrants and neighbours but also to the people in 
his previous country where a pink-skinned woman has considerable 
prestige. He has much to gain in the tactical sphere for his consort may 
help him in dealing with forms and officialdom, accompanying him to the 
Employment Exchange if necessary, speaking to a landlord or shopkeeper 
who might be less favourably inclined towards a coloured client and pro- 
viding some of the skills of urban living which the immigrant lacks. The . 
single man spends little time in his lodgings and does not always try to 
make them comfortable. When there is a woman about they will probably 
be a little brighter and perhaps cleaner; home becomes a place to spend 
some of the evenings and to entertain visitors. The woman’s ideas about 
the way things should be done may influence the man considerably and 
she sometimes has a strong hold over him. Generalization is difficult 
because in some of the unstable unions, the relationship may be little 
more than elementarily sexual. The differences between the immigrant 
and his consort are not all in the one direction: most of the women come 
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from working-class homes and are used to living at the standard of un- 
skilled workers. The girl from Ireland may be as, or more, superstitious 
than the immigrant from an African village, and because of their own 
background the girls have equal need of a consort who will provide 
emotional support and stability. 

The position of a woman living with a coloured man is not an easy one, 
if she experienced rejection before, she experiences it two-fold now. One 
frequently hears the remark ‘I’ve got nothing against the coloured men 
but the thing I don’t like to see is one of them with a white girl’. The 
greater weight of this disapproval is borne by the girl. The man is used to 
having people stare at him whether he is alone or in company, but the 
girl feels more acutely the addition of sexual jealousy to colour antipathy. 
Bystanders make loud remarks as she passes and men may spit in her path, 
at work she may be subject to continuous denigration if it is discovered 
that she is living with a coloured man. Sexual jealousy was obvious when 
United States troops were stationed in Britain, but in this case it is ration- 
alized by being made into a racial issue. There is an undoubted tendency 
for people in an official or semi-official position to interfere ‘in the girl’s 
own good’ and to try to get her away from him to ‘better’ conditions. If 
an Englishman marries a foreign girl it is not unusual to hear some 
woman say ‘Couldn’t he find an English girl who was as good enough for 
him?’ The male wants to keep all the females within the tribe and the 
female, the males. Added to this is the influence of the private myth that 
coloured people are more satisfying sexually: women are sometimes 
jealous of girls who consort with coloured men on this account and make 
such remarks as ‘Once you’ve been with a black man you won’t want a 
white man again’, ‘Black men worship their wives, don’t they ? You don’t 
care anything for us,’ in which the element of jealousy is apparent. The 
partial ostracism of these girls is often completed by their own inability 
to suppress the conventional views they themselves held earlier so that 
they become slightly ashamed. Self-consciousness leads them to exaggerate 
the extent to which they are stared at and made the subject of disapprov- 
ing gossip. The effect of this double isolation is to make the women 
identify themselves with the cause of the coloured people, so much so that 
in one seaport community studied by Mr S. F. Collins, where the immi- 
grants are largely Moslems, many of their wives have embraced Islam 
with enthusiasm, saying ‘Before we were nothing, now we’re Moslems’. 
The women may rationalize their position by spreading the story of the 
coloured man’s sexual powers, by claiming that they are kinder or by 
claiming that the coloured men have been unjustly treated. After living 
with her for a trial period the immigrant will probably want to take the 
respectable course and get married, but the girl does not always agree; 
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some will argue like the one who said ‘a girl’s better off on her own. I can 
always walk out when I like’. There was one story of a woman who had 
lived with several coloured men and borne children to two of them, who 
was offered marriage but responded with the sentiment of ‘What, me 
marry a coloured man? Not on your life!’ Apparently this last reserve was 
the one thing which enabled her to keep her self respect. 

As this particular coloured community only grew up at the close of the 
war, there is a heavy predominance of men in the twenties and early 
thirties, and families are small. Households follow the normal living 
patterns of the neighbourhood in most respects, but the division of labour 
between husband and wife varies somewhat. The man may cook his own 
food in the style to which he is accustomed and perhaps do most of the 
household budgeting himself. Africans are influenced by pre-migration 
conventions and may expect their consorts to play a subordinate role and 
have nothing to do with any other man. The woman rarely has any 
relatives to support her and without a large number of children, cannot 
play the part of a matriarch. Africans in particular have the reputation of 
being very fond of their children and very indulgent towards them; in 
any case, children provide an emotional compensation to the immigrant. 

The coloured quarter of Shenley is a poor, cosmopolitan and socially 
abandoned neighbourhood in the last few years before redevelopment. 
Colonials are represented to a more than proportionate extent by those 
immigrants who lack the social, educational and industrial skills necessary 
to cope with the problems of a different kind of area. The social life of 
Shenley shows a reaction against the calculation and rush of the city, it is 
more flexible and tolerant, based upon familial organization and long- 
standing ties. It is to this kind of life that the immigrants have to adjust and 
their position cannot be understood without considering the factor of 
class which is almost as influential as that of colour. The well adjusted 
immigrants are conscious of belonging to the working-class and have 
adopted working-class patterns of home decoration and leisure activity; 
some will say that they are not very fond of beer but they like to go to 
the local pub ‘for the company’ — a statement which is not uncommon in 
England. Their social class position is important in considering future 
developments and some outsiders, in commenting upon their behaviour, 
do not realize how far it is derived from the class-context in which they 
find themselves. 

Perhaps it is wrong to speak of the immigrant ‘community’, for, as has 
been suggested in the introduction, it is an unconscious group which 

attains self-consciousness only when in opposition to another. Immi- 
grants from the same African tribe feel that they belong together, they 
are one people and speak one language; they may not co-operate with 
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someone from another tribe. But all the West Africans feel that they 
belong together in opposition to the West Indians, and all coloured 
people in opposition to those with pink skins. Some West Indians consider 
themselves superior to Africans, who are, they say, uneducated ‘jungle 
people’, and there are class and status differences within the immigrant 
group: the less thrifty immigrants are jealous of the one who gets on well 
and the part-time students are disliked for giving themselves airs. Many 
will give advice, few will accept it, for the competitive element is strong. 
There is no coloured people’s organization to represent their interests and 
such attempts as have been made to found one have rarely gone beyond 
the subscription collecting stage. This lack of unity arises, in the first 
analysis, from the uncertain position of the coloured man in Britain: there 
is no official discrimination, yet British attitudes vary disconcertingly, 
and he meets with informal pressures in many spheres. Because these 
non-maritime coloured communities are a relatively new development he 
cannot see his future for more than a few years ahead. This uncertainty, 
both economic and emotional, reduces the incentives to steady work. One 
serious consequence of the disunity is the low morale, for if there was a 
more widespread sense of belonging, there would be more reluctance to 
do anything which is likely to give the coloured people a bad name. A 
second is that the well adjusted immigrants find a gulf growing between 
themselves and the less well adjusted, they deplore the behaviour of their 
fellow countrymen who in turn refuse to have anything to do with them. 

The Negro immigrants are unaware of their own cultural heritage and 
history when it might give them a good reason for being proud of their 
own people; they do not know of the immense influence of Africa upon 
European art and music of the twentieth century. A West African wood 
carving which seems sophisticated and full of expression to the European 
who is interested in such things, is to the Shenley West African a childish 
and worthless object because it does not represent accurately the propor- 
tions of the human body. Hollywood does much better. This provides the 
clue to the conflict of values which is the most important aspect of the 
whole question and from which all the problems derive. The immigrants 
have come because they have accepted the values of the colonizers in 
preference to those of their own society. When a whole society adopts 
other values the change is gradual, but when men move directly into the 
new society all the consequences of change and the stresses it sets up come 
suddenly to bear upon them. If they retain some of their own culture for 
a while and organize among themselves the transition will bear upon them 
less hardly. That social policy will be most effective which encourages 
the leaders of the immigrant community and seeks to operate through 
them. 
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THE NEW COMMONWEALTH 
G. L. Arnold 


Political thinking is generally held to suffer from the division of labour 
which normally compels practical politicians to neglect theory, and profes- 
sional theorists to eschew public activity. Attention is all the more due to 
the comparatively rare instances in which this enforced separation breaks 
down. When a prominent politician, who is also something of a sociologist, 
devotes a comprehensive treatise to an analysis of our present discontents, 
no excuse is required to justify fairly extensive critical treatment. The 
following remarks are intended to deal as adequately as space and one’s 
own critical faculties permit with Mr Patrick Gordon Walker’s recently 
published essay entitled Restatement of Liberty (pp. x and 414; published by 
Hutchinson & Co.). The author’s political standing is of significance in 
this context only insofar as it suggests the degree of acceptance likely to be 
won by the particular strand of socialist thinking which he represents. So 
far as it goes, such acceptance enters as a factor among others into the total 
situation with which Restatement of Liberty is concerned. 


Mr Gordon Walker belongs to the growing number of writers who in 
recent years have tried to diagnose, and prescribe remedies for, the 
threatened breakdown of the West’s total culture. This preoccupation is 
comparatively novel, and the writings to which it has given rise do not 
fall into any of the familiar categories. Broadly speaking, however, two 
main tendencies can be distinguished: there are the followers of Professor 
Toynbee and Mr Christopher Dawson, for whom the decline of religious 
influence is synonymous with social disintegration; and there are the 
sociologists proper, who combine a rationalist outlook with considerable 
faith in the possibility of ‘social engineering’. Mr Gordon Walker, as 
might be inferred from his political allegiance, belongs to the latter school, 
save insofar as he repudiates what he calls the Cartesian view of man - a 
term under which he includes not only the mechanist tradition in philoso- 
phy, but some declared anti-mechanists as well. Although he will have 
nothing to do with the Thomist revival, Restatement of Liberty reads here 
and there like a tentative restatement of the neo-medievalist viewpoint. 
This hankering after a conservative philosophy, to buttress his socialist 
faith in planning, is a peculiarity of the author which does much to 
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enliven his polemics against thinkers of the ‘Cartesian’ school. It must, 
therefore, be considered in some detail. Certain preliminary observations 
are, however, necessary: Mr Gordon Walker has been much influenced by 
Continental sociologists, notably by such writers as the late Professor 
Mannheim, Dr K. Polanyi and Dr F. Borkenau, references to whose works 
are frequent in his pages. On the other hand, he seems unaware of 
Schumpeter, whose classic, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, is not even 
mentioned. Again, while he has a great many critical things to say about 
Marx, the only express reference is to the Communist Manifesto. For the rest, 
his authority on the subject seems to be Mr Max Eastman, an American 
writer whose naively positivist credo amounts to an involuntary caricature 
of the Cartesian world-view which Mr Gordon Walker is anxious to 
exorcize. Connoisseurs of Mr Eastman, who combines an unbounded 
admiration for Professor Dewey with a resolute refusal to tackle anything 
above the kindergarten level in logic or metaphysics, will not regard this 
reliance upon a positivist popularizer as an altogether reassuring symptom. 
It is time now for a synopsis of Mr Gordon Walker’s argument. Starting 
from the Cartesian fallacy of confronting an abstract mind with an equally 
abstract universe, he proceeds to a critical dissection of post-Cartesian 
philosophy, with special reference to Locke and Hobbes. The relationship 
between these two, superficially contrasting but basically similar, philoso- 
phical positions is discussed in terms of their mutual dependence upon the 
Cartesian assumption. Given the Cartesian starting-point, idealism and 
materialism (or liberalism and communism) are seen to be the inevitable 
consequences of the original failure to relate the new mathematic world- 
view to the concrete reality which it was supposed to express and serve. 
Descartes denied the reality of the sensible world and identified the real 
with the abstract, i.e. that which can be formulated mathematically. In 
a somewhat sweeping aside, this cult of abstraction is described as a 
development of a position inherent in Thomism; but for the most part 
Mr Gordon Walker is concerned to stress the revolutionary character of 
the new philosophy which burst upon the world in the wake of the great 
scientific discoveries, generalizing their results and suggesting the possibi- 
lity of limitless advance in the same direction. In the author’s view, 
which is certainly not an unusual one, this application to concrete human 
and social reality of methods derived from mathematics and physics forms 
the basic weakness from which modern thinking is suffering to this day. 
What is unusual is Mr Gordon Walker’s insistence that Cartesianism, 
i.e. the new mode of thought introduced by this revolution, has been the 
prime agent in fashioning the world in which we live. Modern society 
is described as ‘Cartesian society’, and modern man as ‘Cartesian man’. 
All sorts of things which old-fashioned socialists have hitherto regarded as 
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products of the capitalist environment - rational techniques of accounting, 
for example — are assigned to the influence of Cartesianism. The difference 
is not merely one of terminology, for the author proceeds on the assump- 
tion that it was the Cartesian world-view which produced the Cartesian 
environment. The latter is common to capitalist and communist societies, 
and the ideologies to which it gives rise - Marxism included — have their 
roots in Cartesian science-worship. At the root of this new outlook upon 
man and society is ‘the rejection of sin’, the idea of limitless perfectibility, 
and the belief in an imminent millennium. The resulting utopianism in 
turn leads to the cult of violent revolution. ‘If it is possible to set up 
heaven on earth, then nothing whatever matters in comparison with this 
supremely important possibility. . . . Belief in a millennium engenders 
total contempt for the whole past and traditions of humanity.’ (p. 22.) 
Modern man is Cartesian, and the unreal choice between individualism 
and totalitarianism (or liberalism and communism, or idealism and 
materialism) is forced upon him by the allegiance still given to the basic 
notions first developed by Descartes. 

This allegiance, however, has lately shown signs of breaking down 
under the impact of social stresses caused by the collapse of the market 
economy. To be exact, it is the liberal integration which has broken 
down, at any rate in those parts of Europe which were ruined by the 
economic collapse of the ’thirties. Here Mr Gordon Walker’s analysis, 
which relies rather heavily on Mr K. Polanyi’s treatment of the subject in 
Origins of Our Times, shows some signs of strain. It has already been pointed 
out that his argument derives in part from Mannheim. Polanyi and 
Borkenau must now be added. All these writers proceeded from the actual 
breakdown of their own society after the first world war, when liberal 
democracy in Central Europe refused to function and presently collapsed 
into totalitarianism. Although their political sympathies lay with the Left, 
they were compelled to take note of the rival theoretical interpretations put 
forward by conservatives like Ortega and proto-fascists like Spengler. 
These circumstances gave to their writings a degree of sophistication 
absent from the contemporary work of Laski, whose comparative inno- 
cence in theoretical matters has always been more evident to Continentals 
than to his own fellow-countrymen. Laski, for all his attempts to acclima- 
tize Marx, was so completely in the liberal tradition that Mr Gordon 
Walker is able simply to ignore him. By contrast he pays more than passing 
attention to Ortega and Spengler. There is in fact throughout his book a 
persistent tendency to find a denominator common to conservative and 
socialist critics of liberalism. He is, however, enough of a liberal himself 
to seek the root cause of social movements in a change of intellectual 
climate: the flight from freedom in the ’thirties was a flight from the 
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breakdown of the free market, and the free market was due to Locke! | 


‘. . . the origin of the free market can be traced directly back up the un- 
broken line of political thought (sic) through Mill to Locke.’ (p. 19.) 
Although the author deals faithfully with Professor Hayek’s fanciful pic- 
ture of economic history as the history of ideas held by economists (“Dr 
Hayek’s stock-in-trade is ideas’), his own case is really no better. If Locke 
produced the free market by thinking about it, then the market’s collapse, 
and the resulting flight from political liberty, can of course be related 
much more directly to the crisis of ‘Cartesian man’ than would otherwise 
be possible. But are these conclusions really so remote in spirit from the 
Cartesian notion that all reality can be compressed into a single formula? 
At any rate we now have the elements of a philosophy of history: 
Descartes, and the Cartesians generally, destroyed the medieval world- 
view and introduced the conception of a mechanical universe obeying 
discoverable laws which in the last resort are mathematical. These can 
be grasped by the individual, who thus becomes at once an isolated 
particle in an atomized universe, and the potential ruler of nature, includ- 
ing his own nature. This dichotomy is at the heart of Cartesianism and 
accounts for the drive to master man’s natural and his social environ- 
ment. The goal can be approached by investing either the individual or 
the State with the necessary omniscience and omnicompetence. At the 
back of either solution lies the Cartesian belief in ‘a universe all of whose 
motions are the expression of laws that can be mathematically stated.’ 
(p. 53-) The society corresponding to this universe is one that obeys not 
moral laws but mechanical rules, whether of the market economy or the 
State. It is either capitalist (a term avoided by the author) or totalitarian. 
“What separates Locke and Marx is a different approach to the political 
problem posed by Cartesian dualism.’ (p. 58.) 
The new world-view became socially effective with the rise of the 
market economy, but before this a religious revolution had to take place. 


Artists, clock-makers, publishers and philosophers helped to carry the 
Cartesian metaphysic from the laboratory and the learned treatise into the 
hearts and minds of Western man. But the most powerful factor of all was 
the complex of religious movements collectively named the Reformation. 
This conveyed the Cartesian imprint into men’s souls and deeply influenced 
Cartesian political philosophy. (p. 63.) 


Calvinist predestinarianism was the main factor linking the scientific 
change to the social revolution. 


Calvinist predestination, like Cartesianism, leaves no room for the devil. 
God in his omnipotence is responsible for all that happens, he alone 
predestines men to salvation or damnation, just as the Cartesian laws of 
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nature are themselves sufficient to explain how every event, great or small, 
conduces to a symmetrical and perfect end. (p. 65.) 

Modern society in consequence developed to its fullest extent in that part 
of the ‘Cartesian zone’ of Europe (and later of America) which was also 
the Calvinist zone. But the Counter-Reformation equally played its part 
in disrupting the medieval world-picture and introducing the new mecha- 
nical philosophy. This thesis, first suggested by Max Weber, was developed 
at great length by Dr F. Borkenau in an important work published in 1934, 
Der Uebergang vom feudalen zum buergerlichen Weltbild, which seems to have 
made a profound impression on Mr Gordon Walker, for he adopts its 
central argument without troubling to consider such awkward facts as the 
late medieval development of capitalism in Flanders and Northern Italy, 
which owed nothing to either Cartesianism or Calvinism. Like Sombart, 
who regarded the capitalist economy as the work of the Jews, or Max 
Weber, who assigned its rise to the influence of the Puritans, Mr Gordon 
Walker requires for the explanation of its genesis a special set of persons 
armed with a new philosophy of life. His choice falls upon the Cartesians, 
though subsequently he does introduce the bourgeoisie - but only after 
the absolutist State, itself a function of Cartesianism, has come into being 
and made it possible for the bourgeoisie to emerge. Indeed, bourgeois 
society appears in some sense as the creation of the absolutist Court, and 
the proof is that the Court taught the bourgeoisie civilized manners. (pp. 
247 et seq.) The bourgeois phase of Cartesianism is in any case only a 
passing one. The bourgeoisie appropriates the Cartesian technique, turns 
it to good use, and is finally undone by it. Bourgeois self-confidence 
reached its height before the industrial revolution had fully declared itself. 
It disintegrated as soon as modern mass society, with its ‘internal contra- 
dictions’ (not described as such by Mr Gordon Walker), had finally 
established itself. Since then we have been living in an age of ever- 
sharpening crisis threatening society with destruction, unless the machine 
can be mastered and a planned economy established which will nonethe- 
less leave scope to the individual. This solution is expounded by the author 
in the concluding chapters of his treatise. 

It will be evident from this brief synopsis that Mr Gordon Walker has 
appropriated, among others, considerable chunks of Marxist doctrine. He 
is, however, under the mistaken impression that Marx regarded the emer- 
gence of modern society as a purely economic process, spontaneously 
generating its own social and ideological forms, and hence wastes a good 
deal of energy scolding him for not realizing that the new Weltanschauung 
was imposed upon society by an active minority. This shows the dis- 
advantage of failing to make proper use of one’s sources; for in Capital, 
which after all is a fairly well-known work, Marx devoted several hundred 
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pages to this very topic and did so with an eloquence and a mastery of the 
subject not remotely attained by his learned critic. 

An attempt must now be made to relate the author’s philosophical 
concepts to his doctrine of society and his theory of Socialism. This is not 
altogether easy, for Mr Gordon Walker’s dislike of Cartesianism is 
balanced by a strong predilection for some of its fruits. In particular he 
wants society to become more rational, and the State more scientific. He 
is, in fact, a Tory in his general philosophy, but a planner — and hence a 
Socialist — in his politics. This is an interesting combination, but it leads to 
some awkwardness in the working out of his theoretical concepts. 

For the purpose of his analysis the author sets up a straw man — the 
Cartesian theory of society - and then elaborately knocks it down. 

Because the social process can only be perceived in actual societies, the 

body politic must be a type of actual society. The way in which political 

philosophy formulates its questions must be such that they depend for their 
answer upon what happens when actual men do things and leave things 
undone in actual societies. In this sense, bodies politic do not exist for 

Cartesian political philosophy, which plants the answers to its questions 

in its metaphysical assumptions. (p. 157.) 

Earlier, however, we are told: 

Because we cannot hope to know with historical certainty how the first 

society or societies came into being, the account that any political philosophy 

gives of the origin of society must be inferred from the assumptions it makes, 

particularly its assumptions about human nature. (p. 143.) 


It would then appear that Cartesians are not alone in making non- 
empirical assumptions about the working of society. Yet the Cartesian 
method is thus characterized: 

If we know what constitutes the inalienable rights of man, or the nature of 


the absolute idea, or of matter-in-motion, we needn’t trouble to study 
actual societies. We know the answers when we ask the questions. (p. 157.) 


No one, of course, ever thought of studying actual societies until the non- 
Cartesian school came along. 

Let us now consider the assumptions made by the author. They turn 
upon the key concept of man’s second nature, a concept first developed 
by the Cartesian Pascal. (La coutume est une seconde nature qui détruit la 
premiere.) Human nature actualizes itself in social behaviour. It is this 
behaviour, which varies from one society to another. It is therefore both 
permanent and malleable. Children are brought up to fit into a social 
tradition which decides to which goals the main flow of energy shall be 
directed. The family is indestructible because it cannot be replaced as the 
chief agency of this process of education. Society is not contractual, 
neither does it antedate the individual. The latter exists only in society, 
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‘ofthe | Which he cannot ‘enter’ and from which he cannot ‘withdraw’. Man is ‘by 

nature’ a social being, whose spontaneous behaviour is inconceivable 
phical without some standards set by society. He is not,. however, wholly em- 
‘is not | bedded in a static, organic society, such as that of the ant-heap, since his 
ism is | POwers of adaptation to new problems and surroundings enable him to 
lar he | Change both his own ‘nature’ and that of society. By this not entirely un- 


ic. He | familiar route the author reaches the conclusion that man emerged from 
the animal kingdom when he learned to co-operate with his fellow-men 
through the exercise of reason, speech, and ‘sin’, which is defined as 
inability to reach the moral goals set in society. 
- the Speech, reason and sin not only presuppose society; they provide also the 
cement that holds society together and sets one society apart from another. 
| Language, technique and faith — these three stamp out a distinctive second 
the nature through which man expresses and realizes his humanity and which 


nce a 
ads to 


cal he could not require alone and by himself. (p. 145.) 

eir 

gs The function of the State is considered next, and the conclusion is 
for reached that it is the regulative mechanism whereby society — having, as 
ms ‘the body politic’, previously achieved some consciousness of its purpose —- 


orders its affairs with reference to all problems affecting the totality of its 
members. Through the State, society takes charge of the direction of the 
common fund of social energy. The State is society in its political aspect, 


rst 
hy and is therefore permanent and indispensable. It is repressive (because 
°S, social life rests upon the repression of instinctual energy), and constructive 


(because society can only change direction through the medium of State 
non- | action). ‘Because it is a product of society, because it is the social organiza- 
sian | tion of a body politic, the State’s course of life and death is bound up 

inseparably with the life and death of society.’ (p. 164.) The possibility 
of that society may develop a different kind of steering mechanism is not 
ly considered, and the ‘Cartesian’ notion that the State must and will eventu- 
) ally ‘wither away’ is dismissed as utopian. 

The State being necessary to society, in which man actualizes his own 


ae nature, control of the State is the means by which human nature can be 
ore refashioned. ‘Every actual manifestation of human nature entails a corres- 
ped ponding social unit: for it is the product of particular societies and can 
t la only subsist as long as they do.’ (p. 387.) ‘Cartesian second nature’ having 


this brought into being our present society, it is necessary to inquire ‘What 
oth change of social unit corresponds to the change in human nature that we 
ial have found to be necessary?’ (ibid.) The answer tentatively given by the 

be author is that the ‘better society’ is likely to emerge in those parts of the 
the ‘Cartesian zone’ that have established the material and mental pre- 
ial, requisites for democratic progress in the direction of socialism. For practi- 
cal purposes, the favoured area appears to be limited to the north-western 
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zone of Europe. ‘It is perhaps in societies of the British and Scandinavian 
type that the transition to the better society will most easily and earliest be 
carried through.’ (p. 401.) The French and other Latin nations will find 
themselves handicapped by the strength ‘of their individualist tradition, 
and similar difficulties confront the U S A. 


Every society that is a candidate . . . contains an original nation-forming 
class that is driven into archaic reaction by the impossibility of reconciling 
its own interests and second nature with the spread of full democracy and 
civilization throughout the society. (ibid.) 


An interesting point is the advantage accruing to Britain, according to the 
author, from the survival of ‘a number of pre-Cartesian values,’ in other 
words, from the incompleteness of the ‘bourgeois revolution.’ 

The ‘better society’ is distinguished from the ‘good society’ of (liberal) 
Cartesianism, and the ‘classless society’ of utopian socialism, by its frank 
acceptance of the existing national and international state of affairs as the 
only basis upon which limited progress is at all possible. Perfectionism 
of every kind is to be resolutely eschewed. “There can be no better society 
unless the perfectionist fallacy is discarded in its intersocial relations no 
less than in its internal affairs.’ (p. 397.) Not to put too fine a point on it, 
the framework of the ‘better society’ is the existing nation-state, at any 
rate in those parts of the world where it functions democratically. 


In fulfilling its nature by working for a larger society, the better society 
cannot ignore the rest of its nature. Its new nationalism is a fact, without 
which there would be no better society: and without the better society 
there could, in a still Cartesian world, be no impetus towards a greater 
world society. Any world society must, therefore, be built in terms com- 
patible with the nationalism of the better society. (p. 395.) 


Federal union is rejected as an artificial straightjacket tending to cramp 
the spontaneous growth of the new world society. It is not made clear, 
however, in what respects the new world will differ from the old. 


The acceptance of the wickedness of the world enables the better society to 
regard the universal society, to which it is by its nature committed, as an 


ideal that will (like all its ideals) be beyond reach. It is a goal that must bes + 


ever more nearly approached, not a Utopian illusion. (pp. 397/8.) 


If it is permanently beyond reach, why describe it as a goal? 
Notwithstanding its imperfections and limitations, the ‘better society’ 
will de facto represent a distinct step forward in human history, a new form 
of social organization, and consequently the matrix of a new type of 
human being. It is not altogether clear which comes first, the new society [ 
or the new human type, but presumably they emerge more or less simulta- 
neously, and then interact upon one another. The awkward part of this 
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analysis — since the author will have nothing to do with the dialectic, in its 
idealist or its materialist form — is that on the assumption of a thorough- 
going ‘Cartesian’ deformation of human nature and society, it is not really 
comprehensible why and how an anti-Cartesian form of life should 
emerge at all. If we are to believe Marx, ‘humanity never poses itself 
problems it cannot solve,’ the problem and the means of solution always 
emerging simultaneously. But Mr Gordon Walker will have none of this, 
or at any rate his philosophical Egeria, Mr Max Eastman, will not have 
it; and neither, one supposes, will Professor Dewey, to whom they both 
appeal for support. (p. 29.) In consequence one is left with the uncomfort- 
able feeling that where the author speaks of changes that ‘must’ come, he 
is extrapolating from his own political activity as a member of the Labour 
Government. His outline of the ‘better society’ reads very much like a 
description of the Fabian Society, extended on a national scale and armed 
with powers of compulsion. It is, to start with, limited to Britain and one 
or two other areas resembling this country in their cultural and social 
make-up. It is at once democratic and authoritarian, dedicated to 
gradualism, planning, and the provision of harmless outlets for the emo- 

tions. It defines itself positively by the concept of a strong State, and 

negatively by the provision of a chartered zone of liberty for the individual. 

It is full of commands and prohibitions. So far from ‘withering away,’ the 

State ‘must’ plan and shape society, though it ‘must not’ be totalitarian. It 

‘must’ in fact lay down the limits of its own competence to plan. There are 

a great many other ‘musts,’ e.g. the workers ‘must’ give up the antiquated 

notion that profits can be abolished, socialists ‘must’ realize that planning 

cannot be total, individualists ‘must’ not sabotage the new scheme of 
things, and all combined ‘must’ do their best to make it work. (pp. 332 
et seq.) But this is nothing to what the new State ‘must’ do: 


The new State must... accept and discharge the new duty of seeing 
that every family has a home in which to be private. (p. 342.) 


It must 


. .. devise such methods for settling claims against itself. . . as will as nearly 
as possible satisfy the sense of justice of those affected. (p. 344.) . . . there 
must in the better society be a far greater degree of economic equality than 
is possible in Cartesian society. (p. 345.) 


but equality cannot be absolute, and 


Because superior rights are natural, it will be one of the tasks of the new 
State to secure and protect them. It must, for example, adapt the education 
it provides to the selection and training of the native aptitudes that constitute 
social superiority. (p. 346.) The duty of the new State is to establish a general 
pattern of rights that are natural because they serve the objectives of 
society: thereafter, the rights of the individual . . . must be beyond the 
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reach of the State. (p. 346.) The new State itself must be guided and 
controlled by a free political organization, or by a number of them in 
association. (p. 351.) The new State must have free organizations with 
whose autonomous authority it can interlock its own. (p. 360.) The new 
State must, of course, possess and if necessary exercize the power to check 
directly anti-social conduct by powerful free organizations. (p. 364.) It 
must not prohibit the right to strike, which is a natural right of free trade 
unions, . . . It is, however, a right that trade unions must exercize with 
extreme restraint, if they for their part are to play a natural réle in the 
better society. (p. 364.) By definition (sic) the better society is one in 
which the better man possesses and exercizes to a sufficient degree the desire 

and capacity to organize. (p. 366.) 

What, one may ask, is a sufficient degree and who decides whether it is 
sufficient ? 

Above all, however, the State ‘must’ refashion human nature, or at any 
rate ‘Cartesian second nature.’ To this end, it ‘must’ make use of propa- 
ganda, though not in a totalitarian manner, i.e. it ‘must not’ have a com- 
plete monopoly. Propaganda, however, ‘will be one of its chief necessary 
functions, because without it the new State could not play its full part in 
the transformation of Cartesian second nature.’ (p. 369.) This important 
requirement is set out more fully: 


The new State must combat and correct Utopian expectations that the 
removal of the evils of individualist society will remove all evils whatever: 
it must combat and correct the idea that selfishness is the highest and most 
beneficial social virtue. The new State must, therefore, play its part by 
propaganda to controvert the ideas that planning brings the satiety of 
plenty; that the State can be a milch-cow and nothing else; that it is possible 
to work without the direction of management; that profit must be abolished 
and absolute equality established; that only employment in publicly owned 
industries is true service to society. The errors of Cartesian second nature 
must be challenged in all ranks of society, but special attention must be paid 
to the errors to which the workers are peculiarly liable, for it is the workers 
who must play the leading and most clear-sighted réle in bringing the 
better society to birth out of the mortal crisis of Cartesian society. Upon 
them lies the highest responsibility and the chief burden of achieving the new 
morality of the better man. (p. 369.) 


Now, a great deal of this is undoubtedly required to make the planned 
economy work. At the same time it is by no means clear to whom these 
exhortations are addressed. Who or what is this ‘new State’ which is to 
do all these things? The author and his friends? What guarantee is there 
that they will be listened to? What institutional safeguards are proposed 
to ensure that no descent into totalitarianism takes place? To all these and | 
similar questions, no hint of an answer is provided. 
It is surprising to find, in a treatise purporting to outline a doctrine 
of the State, no discussion of the actual functioning of democracy or, for 
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that matter, of any other political system. Readers interested in the 
question how the selection of political leaders may be expected to operate 
under conditions of socialist planning, had better consult Schumpeter. 
They will find nothing on the subject in the volume under review. Yet its 
author is an active politician and a stern critic of abstract thinking in 
others. Is this silence on a crucial point due to indifference? But the 
subject-matter is the actual functioning of the society under examination. 
To ignore it is to lapse into Cartesianism. One hardly likes to admit the 
possibility, but the uncomfortable thought cannot be avoided that Mr 
Gordon Walker has in this instance at any rate yielded to temptation. 

Since the author will not tell us, let us see whether something about the 
prospective behaviour of his fellow-citizens can be inferred from the 
circumstances in which they are likely to find themselves placed in the 
better society he has laid out for them. To do this we have to consider to 
what extent the new society is already in operation. This is not as difficult 
as might be thought, for in most respects the model State sketched by Mr 
Gordon Walker is simply an idealized version of contemporary Britain, 
just as the new socialist doctrine is largely a restatement of the Fabian 
credo, though with the emphasis shifted a little further in the direction of 
authoritarianism. 

It is, one supposes, common ground that modern society tends to 
become less flexible, more bureaucratic and more hierarchical than the 
society of nineteenth-century capitalism. Functional specialization in 
large-scale industry favours the emergence of a hierarchy of planners, 
controllers, managers and experts which casts its shadow upon the ranks 
of skilled workers ambitious to rise in the social scale. At the same time, 
the network of small, independently-owned firms, held together by the 
nexus of the market, is increasingly overshadowed by the large, departmen- 
talized, vertically structured corporation. Both tendencies going hand in 
hand, the owner-manager type of entrepreneur retreats before the salaried 
director or specialist, and the latter finds his place increasingly in a 
hierarchy not altogether unlike that of an army. The structure of industry 
growing more bureaucratic pari passu with the increasing influence of the 
State over the direction of the national economy, conditions gradually 
become ripe for socialization. In the ideology of utopian socialism, which 
for the author includes Marxism, this final stage is identified with the 
‘emancipation of the workers’, while for the ‘managerial’ theorists, from 
Max Weber to James Burnham, it consists simply in the displacement of 
one ruling class by another. Mr Gordon Walker’s originality partly lies in 
evading this issue by letting ‘the State’ do pretty nearly all the work that 
in traditional liberal or socialist doctrine is performed by individuals or by 
‘associations of producers’. His State is a veritable Leviathan, compared 
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66 
with which the Hobbesian despotism — notwithstanding Hobbes’s ‘Carte- pr 
sian’ aberrations - is but a pale wraith. Hobbes merely wanted the State mi 
to keep order. Mr Gordon Walker wants it to do, or at any rate to super- = 
vise, everybody’s work: (p 
Since the State is the main organ of authority in society, one of the natural And, 
ends of the new State will be to secure the increased quantum of authority an ac 
necessary for the increased output of social energy that there must be if aban 
Cartesian society is to be transformed into the better society. In large part ‘the { 
(as we shall see) it will achieve this end by an extension of its positive ; 
functions: there will not be a village, a street or a house into which the new — 
State does not enter, exacting respect for regulations, requiring information incre; 
and rational action. But the new State will also directly augment authority cause 
and social pressure by new powers of punishment and compulsion. So far posts 
from withering away, as in theory both the individualist and the total State deter: 
should, the new State, if it is to bring into being and serve the better society, 
must create new offences and punish them. The emergence of the better man societ 
does not mean that the State will have fewer punitive and compulsive drawi 
powers; it means the very opposite. In as far as the better man succeeds in their 
achieving his new ideals, the actual use by the State of its powers may be turn t 
kept within narrow limits: but the new powers must be given to the State societ’ 
if it is to play its part in helping to evolve a higher morality in society. For ‘ 
a higher morality implies a wider concept of sin, immorality and crime. A to rul 
society with a higher morality must regard as offences worthy of punishment be chi 
actions or omissions that were previously regarded as neutral, or even admir- of soci 
able. (pp. 319/20.) own, | 
This extension of the powers granted to authority is to be balanced, it is | sociolc 
true, by the establishment of ‘a zone of privacy that is secure from the | Prop; 
State’; and the aim of the whole process is defined as ‘the restoration of It is 
rationality and liberty.’ But these are goals that may or may not be define: 
reached. What stands out among the positive recommendations is the that th 
great increase in the scope allotted to the planners and their bureaucracy. | 4nd th 
The corresponding problem of bringing all this centralized activity under they cc 
democratic control is not envisaged and discussed with anything like the | the bo 
same enthusiasm. Mr Gordon Walker is, after all, the disciple and sup- does n 
porter of Mr Herbert Morrison. His better society is modelled on the public | the soc 
corporation. is mucl 
It follows that for him the problem of making the new society function ‘The w 
efficiently, divides itself into two: the provision of adequate social security | '° set f 
for all citizens, irrespective of economic performance; and the rationaliza- | the wor 
tion of the production process itself. Once a decent minimum has been rather | 
secured for all members of society, it should be possible a privai 
ea among 
to set the economy free, by permitting the economy to a far greater extent ‘ 
than is possible in Cartesian society to function solely according to economic trial so 
considerations. Once the State discharges on behalf of society the main social emphas 
maturit 
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private hands, can without scruple regard man at his place of work as economic 
man and nothing else; it can ignore charity and every other extraneous 
consideration. It can concentrate solely upon the end of economic efficiency. 


(p. 328.) 


And, presumably, it can also ignore the workers’ desire for status and for 
an active share in management. But here the author, not for the only time, 
abandons consistency: a few pages earlier (p. 314) the point is made that 
‘the failure to incorporate the workers fully into civilized society is the 
main source of irrationality. For it is they who are compelled by the 
increasing complexity of society, and by the lengthening of the chain of 
cause and effect, to entrust their destiny to the few who occupy the key- 
posts whence the interplay of the economic forces can be surveyed that 
determine their destiny.’ And again: “To escape from mortal crisis, 
society must increase the flow of social energy; this it can only do by 
drawing the workers fully into the process of civilization and increasing 
their rationality and their liberty.’ In this process, however, they must 
turn their backs on the ‘flattering but false vision of the workers inheriting 
society and setting up Utopia.’ (p. 315.) They must serve society, not try 
to rule it. ‘They must understand that it is the whole of society that must 
be changed and that they themselves are not and can never be the whole 
of society.’ (tbid.) In short, they must have no fundamental aims of their 
own, but must subordinate themselves to a purpose simply grasped by the 
sociologists. How the ‘flow of social energy’ is to be increased by the 
propagation of this chilling doctrine, remains the author’s secret. 

It is indeed undeniable that the aims of modern socialism cannot be 
defined in terms appropriate to the workers alone. It is equally undeniable 
that the industrial proletariat is an integral part of the capitalist economy, 
and that consequently ‘if the workers sought to supplant the capitalists 
they could not bring a distinct new economy into being in the process’, as 
the bourgeoisie did when it disrupted the feudal system. (p. 316.) But it 
does not follow that their réle is limited to providing the planners with 
the social instrument they require for their purpose. Mr Gordon Walker 
is much closer than he thinks to Marx, or at least to the Marx who said: 
‘The working class has no ideals which must be realized; its task is merely 
to set free the elements of the new society which have already formed in 
the womb of the old.’ But in assuming that the new society is bound to be 
rather like the old, only more efficient and centrally planned, he projects 
a private vision into the future. Democratic socialism is in fact one variant 
among several possible solutions of the problem posed by modern indus- 
trial society. Whether it is adopted depends, as Mr Gordon Walker 
emphasizes, upon the political maturity of the working class. But the same 
maturity is likely to manifest itself in a growing desire for autonomy in the 















































workshop, and in a corresponding impatience with. the omnicompetent 
State. His better society sounds like the ideal battlefield for a contest 
between the planners and the planned. 

Surely the real problem to be considered is the silent tug between 
the growth of social democracy and the increase in specialization. 
‘Industrial democracy’ is becoming more difficult to realize in practice. 
This cannot be helped, for wherever there are gradations of func- 
tion it is tacitly accepted by the learners that they are not the equals 
of those from whom they hope to acquire special skills. In a hierarchy 
based on compulsion, such as an army, compliance is taken for granted 
and, if necessary, enforced by drastic sanctions; but even here there is a 
large element of voluntary consent, in that the rank and file assume that 
their officers know more than they do and can teach them the skills which 
will enable them to get the better of the enemy. In industry there is a 
related problem. While its sanctions are less harsh than those of military 
discipline, compulsion is implied by the subordination of the individual to 
an order of things which at best offers him the choice between different 
units of the same basic pattern: a worker may exchange one job for an- 
other, but short of uncommon luck he cannot change his mode of life. Nor, 
in the great majority of cases, does he feel a compelling urge to leave 
industry altogether. On the other hand, his hope of improving his status 
within the workshop is rigidly conditioned by the hierarchical pattern laid 
down by the technical conditions of modern production. In order to rise 
in the social scale he must, quite literally, ‘rise’ to a higher grade within 
the production hierarchy of which he forms part. His ambition thus 
takes a form quite different from that of the farmer or the independent 
artisan who is free to intensify his efforts without worrying about his 
neighbours, except insofar as they are rivals. Co-operation with one’s 
fellows is as inescapable a part of work in industry as is rivalry for better 
jobs. Ability to co-operate, in fact, is one of the qualifications for promo- 
tion, though what chiefly counts is skill, superior knowledge, superior 
organizing talent, the ability to ‘manage’ others. There is endless dis- 
satisfaction over real or supposed discrepancies between one’s status in 
the hierarchy and one’s innate ability. These tensions are of course felt 
more strongly on the higher levels, where prizes are bigger and competitors 
fewer in number. They tend to vanish as one descends towards the near- 
anonimity of the lowest grades. But in some measure they penetrate the 
whole of modern life and they are of surpassing importance to the vast 
middle range of people employed in the various administrative, educa- 
cational and technical capacities, whose standard of living depends 
directly upon their status. And what is true of them is largely true of 
supervisors, foremen and many grades of skilled workers - though for the 
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latter the problem is complicated by the pull between group loyalty and 
the desire for individual advancement. 

It is evident that this growth of hierarchical patterns in industry creates 
new problems of organization, although so far only Fascists and Stalinists 
have concluded that it calls for the adoption of military forms of discipline. 
The significance of this particular solution rests on the fact that in modern 
warfare there is little distinction between technical and managerial func- 
tions. The tank commander is at once a leader of men and a technical 
expert, and the same is true of such typical modern weapons as the aero- 
plane and the submarine. The armoured formation supplies a particularly 
clear picture of the relationship between the modern élite and the ‘mass’: 
means of destruction, like means of production, can become so closely 
patterned that the same individual intelligence is able to direct their use 
and to supervize their technical functioning. In warfare this form of orga- 
nization almost disappeared in the long interval between the armoured 
horseman and the armoured gunner. In industry its existence has for a 
long time been overshadowed by the juxtaposition of a mass of ‘hands’ 
and a few propertied or salaried overseers. Modern industry and the 
modern army are both increasingly characterized by technical competence 
being closely allied with directive functions dependent on a general plan. 
This inter-relation between an impersonal pattern and the individual 
competence of an élite of technicians, who also direct small specialized 
units, is one of the prototypes of socialist organization, since it makes it 
possible to ‘proceed according to plan,’ i.e. to have a general plan worked 
out beforehand and leave its execution to specialized technicians of high 
competence and all-round ability. Without the emergence of such a 
pattern, planning would get hopelessly lost. The point is that under this 
particular form of process, individual initiative is compatible with general 
planning, and indeed dependent on it. The ‘execution of the plan’ in this 
sense is an enterprise quite different from the typical individualist activity 
which extemporizes not only the means but the ends. The latter is beyond 
the competence of the most expert manager, not because he lacks initiative 
but because he operates within a different framework. To ‘proceed accord- 
ing to plan’ is to assume the existence of a supra-individual purpose, and 
at the same time to register one’s independence from the vagaries of the 
market. The ethos developed in this process is of course radically different 
from that of the individual entrepreneur, but not necessarily inferior to it in 
point of willingness to assume responsibility. That this training in co- 
operation qualifies the technical and managerial personnel for the exercise 
of political functions need not be emphasized. It thus becomes tempting to 
conclude that the economist, the administrator and the industrial specia- 
list is - or should be — as closely associated with the political side of a 
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socialist movement as is the lawyer with the typical middle-class political 
organization. The argument that a party of this type must necessarily be 
undemocratic has to be considered in the light of the familiar practices of 
modern mass organizations, with their caucus-ridden politics, their pre- 
fabricated slogans, their leader worship and their all-pervading cynicism — 
symptoms of a disease which is eating away the vitals of liberal democracy 
in more than one country. Certainly it would be democratic in a different 
way. The conjecture may be hazarded that it would be freer of those 
bureaucratic practices which are the inevitable result of the attempt to 
combine democratic forms with the need to manipulate a fluctuating mass 
of individuals. In a political party consisting only of active members, and 
so organized as to give the fullest scope to individual capacities, there 
would presumably be more genuine discussion than in the familiar type of 
organization made up of salaried officials professionally engaged in mani- 
pulating a fluid mass of voters distracted by newspapers. Here again the 
distinction between the volunteer corps of skilled technicians and the 
footsore infantry of the conscript army with its ferocious discipline, sup- 
plies a point of comparison. It would of course be absurd to claim that 
only élites can afford to be democratic. Democracy may be had among 
equals at every level of society; but only élites can combine democracy and 
central control. In short, if one wants to play the réle of devil’s advocate, 
a good case can be made out for the thesis that economic planning requires 
a political party modelled on the hierarchical pattern of modern industry, 
and that if the Socialist party wants to do the job it must streamline itself 
accordingly. That, presumably, is what Mr Gordon Walker has at the 
back of his mind. It is at any rate implicit in his approach. The trouble is 
that one cannot preach this doctrine to the labour movement. One can 
only try to sneak it in through the back door. Alternatively, the task has to 
be left to the political Right. 

It is not without significance that this issue should have come to a head 
at the precise moment when a counter-movement is in progress among 
Socialists who are becoming suspicious of central control. On the face of 
it, the centralist argument is difficult to controvert: Socialism stands for 
an order of society in which all important economic decisions are made by 
a central planning body; democratically controlled, no doubt, but who 
is to exercise the control? In any case it might be argued that no political 
party can be effective if it is patterned on the kind of society it is meant to 
supersede. In particular, a Socialist party cannot be effective if it neglects 
the elements of hierarchy and central control, or gives too little weight to 
them. It must be adapted not to the market but to the plan. It must not 
only be an élite but a hierarchically organized and centrally controlled 
élite. That is the inescapable logic of the kind of programme put forward 
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by Mr Gordon Walker, although it is doubtful whether he is quite aware 
of it. On the other hand, there is the fact that central control in industry is 
demonstrably less efficient than the Morrisonian school assumed when it 
took office. Hence the counter-movement already referred to, which has 
already led some of the pupils of Sidney Webb to adopt a position not very 
far removed from Professor Cole’s syndicalism. The watchword of this 
growing army of disillusioned planners is not ‘control’ but ‘decentraliza- 
tion’. Not less democracy, but more. Let Labour put democracy first, 
and allow Socialism to grow out of this libertarian soil. This is a new 
battle-cry, and it is interesting that it should have been raised at a time 
when the Right wing of the socialist movement has found an intellectual 
spokesman. This contest is going to be worth watching. It raises issues 
which concern us all. 


THE END OF THE TETHER 
Lan Freed 


Until the publication of Kant’s Metaphysic of Morals ethics had been 
mainly a matter of arguing in favour of certain principles of conduct or 
rules for living; the arguments all being based on the assumption, usually 
stated quite frankly, that people want to be happy, and that it is the func- 
tion of ethics to advise them on how best to attain this end, whether 
immediately in this life, or in the long run, or after they are dead. Ever 
since Aristotle ethical theory, if it did not consist of reasonings from 
theological assumptions, dealt in psychological concepts and observations 
about the nature of human desires and how men seek to realize them. In 
every case the notion of desire was integral to ethics, and moral behaviour 
was conceived to be the sort of behaviour which was likely to produce 
satisfaction somewhere, either on earth or Above; and some time, either 
here or hereafter. 

It was the peculiar distinction of Kant to perceive that to the extent 
that ethics remained wedded to the notion of desire, even to such an 
exalted desire as that of pleasing God by acts of self-immolation, ethical 
counsels must remain in the same class as counsels of expediency, and 
moral action itself, being directed to the realization of an aim, no matter 
how distant or sublime, must be regarded as interested, which meant 
that in the last analysis it was no more distinctively ‘moral’ than any 
other sort of action performed in the pursuit of pleasure or for the avoid- 
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ance of pain. Kant accordingly set himself to construct a pure ethic, ‘a 
completely isolated metaphysic of morals, which is not mixed with any 
theology or physics or hyperphysics ’ and which should also be entirely 
divorced from the conception of aims to be sought or purposes to be 
realized. 

Few books have been the cause of so many other books as Kant’s 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals. Like the Bible it has 
evoked commentaries, simplified versions, selections, interpretations and 
counter-interpretations, and its pre-eminence in the field of ethical 
theory is no less sure because even the most devout Kantian is prepared 


to concede that it contains matters too deep or too involved for our | 
understanding. No one claims that the Metaphysic and the two comple- | 


mentary treatises, The Critique of Practical Reason and Religion within the 
bounds of Pure Reason are easy reading or even that they are free of self- 
contradictions and faulty logic; only it is usual to maintain either that 
these are trivial flaws in a total thesis which is in essence self-consistent 
and true, or alternatively, that if only Kant had concentrated upon this 
or that cardinal feature of his doctrine he could have attained his aim of 
constructing a perfectly valid, logically unassailable ethical structure; 
but that, as things were, he unfortunately allowed himself to be beguiled 
by his emotiona! predilections — or, alternatively, by the allurements of 
an intellectual comprehensiveness which he should have disdained — into 
a betrayal of his own highest achievement. 

Mr A. E. Teale, whose scholarly and sympathetic study of Kant’s 
ethic * is well-calculated to poke the fires of controversy into a fresh and 
lively blaze, belongs to the if-only school of criticism. He accepts as Kant’s 
most distinctive contribution to ethical theory his insistence upon an 
absolute and ultimate distinction between actions performed on (moral) 
principle, and actions directed to the attainment of an end, but deplores 
his failure to develop the view, which had already been implied in some 
of his earliest writings, that the moral sense is that which requires us to 
strive after perfection, which we nevertheless know to be unattainable. 
If only Kant had concentrated upon this fruitful and encouraging con- 
ception he would have seen that in the theistic belief which, despite his 
rejection of the various ‘proofs’ for the existence of God, he himself 
adduced from man’s possession of a moral nature and a belief in a Highest 
Good, he had a fixed star to which his ethical waggon could have been 
hitched, and in addition an explanation of the mystery, by which he 
finally confessed himself defeated, of why we should desire to act morally 
at all. Not that this would or indeed could have led to the discovery of 


* Kantian Ethics. Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press, 30s. 
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any universally valid principles of action such as would enable us to deter- 
mine in any given circumstances what we ought to do: the presence of 
the impulse to moral action would have remained the sole and sufficient 
condition for a moral act no matter what sort of behaviour it might lead 
to, but according to this criterion the impulse to moral action would be 
equivalent to the impulse to act in conformity with the unknowable 
requirements of Divine Perfection. 

In support of his contention that Kant was from the outset of his 
career as a moralist groping towards this position, Mr Teale cites much 
interesting material, notably the latter part of the Prize Essay entitled 
Inquiry into the Certainty of the Principles of Natural Theology and Morals, 
written in 1761, and Observations on the Feeling of the Beautiful and Sublime 
(1764), works whose importance he thinks is too little recognized by the 
majority of Kantian scholars. In these works Kant shows himself already 
deeply preoccupied with the problem of how to interpret the demands of a 
postulated impulse or faculty or feeling variously called Conscience, or 
the sense of Duty, or the pure moral Imperative, which requires the 
extremely difficult feat of performing voluntary acts without a purpose. 
(The operative word, of course, is ‘voluntary’. Involuntary acts are 
common enough and are apt to be embarrassing rather than sublime.) 
From the outset Kant insisted upon the uncompromising rigour of the 
moral ‘imperative’, refusing even to regard the aim of conforming to ‘a 
prior conception of the Good’ as a legitimate moral aspiration: 


For from no inspection of any object or thing is it possible to know or 
conclude what one ought to do, unless what is presupposed is an end, and 
the action is the means. But this it must not be; for in such a case there 
would be no formula of obligation, but only one of skill to be used as 
needed. 


As Mr Teale quite fairly puts it: 


If we had first to learn from experience what is good and what is bad, 
and if we had to wait upon experience in order to know what we ought to do 
and what we ought to avoid, we might perhaps feel obliged to adjust our 
actions as means to ends; we might even frame rules for ourselves in order 
to guide our conduct more surely towards the realization of those ends, but 
we should never experience that feeling of constraint which is the mark of 
moral obligation. We might know what it means to be prudent, but we 
should never know what it means to be moral. 


Kant seems at first to have sought the answer to his problem in the 
realm of the noumenal, that is, of the object of a priori conviction, or ‘non- 
sensuous intuition’. And here, Mr Teale thinks, he was certainly on the 
right track. He was at this time already developing the thesis, afterwards 
to be embodied in his Critique of Pure Reason, that only sensuous intuitions 
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are possible; that the noumenon was and must forever remain an unknow- 
able X. So it might have seemed that here lay the purest possible basis for 
morality — a sense of the necessarily unknowable. Kant, however, seems 
to have regarded this sense of the unknowable as integrally associated 
with feelings of reverence and awe, and these psychological concepts no 
doubt stimulated his efforts to bridge the gulf between the theoretical and 
the practical in the development of his system. In the Metaphysic he writes 
of ‘pure reverence’ and ‘respect for the moral law’ as the bases of all 
morality even though, as he adds, ‘no experience could ever lead us to 


suppose that laws of this apodeictic nature are even possible.’ This f 


significantly links up the theme of reverence with a reaffirmation of the 
view, already to be found in the Prize Essay, that morality is rooted in a 
perfectly a priori feeling. Here he wrote: 


It is only recently that men have begun to realize that the capacity of 
perceiving the true is knowledge, whilst that of sensing the good is feeling, 
and that the two must under no circumstances be confused. 


The conception of this particular feeling should, Mr Teale insists, have 
been translated into an intimation of divine Perfection and then, by some- 
how developing and elaborating his thesis on these lines, Kant would 
have evolved that true Metaphysic of Morality which he promised, but 
which never materialized. For in spite of his reiterated insistence that the 
moral sense is a priori Kant soon turned his attention to the question of 
whether conscience is rooted in emotion or in Reason, and once the 
concept of Reason was permitted to enter the arena all the problems of 
discovering a criterion for good and bad actions followed in its train. 
Such at least is Mr Teale’s view as to what went wrong, and he finds this 
diversion of Kant’s interest from the problem ‘How be perfect?’ — some- 
times expressed as ‘How achieve moral purity?’ — particularly vexing in 


view of the fact that his theory of the Beautiful and Sublime reveals ‘the | 


clue to the moral problem’. For Kant had discovered that all endeavours 
to bring the critical judgment of the beautiful under rational principles 
are vain. 
For [he wrote] the said rules and criteria are, with respect to their 
sources, merely empirical, and consequently can never serve as laws a priori, 


by which our judgment of taste must be directed. On the contrary, it is our 
judgment which provides the proper test of the correctness of the rules. 


Judgment, Mr Teale, agrees, can and must furnish its own criteria, 
but the criteria are themselves only secondary and derivative, their true 
importance being that they constitute a kind of acknowledgment of a 
sensed zxsthetic Perfection which we know to be ‘there’, as it were, but 


which we can never know ‘in itself’. In passing esthetic judgments, so it | 
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is argued, as in passing moral ones, we speak out of an intuition from the 
Absolute. sthetics cannot depend upon something purely subjective, and 
no more can morality. Both these truths, Mr Teale concedes, are per- 
ceived by Kant, but the former was more clearly grasped and more 
consistently adhered to than the latter. 

Kant is dogmatic on the subject of what we mean by saying that 
something is beautiful. In all such judgments ‘we allow no one to be of 
another opinion’. Despite the fact that we have only our own feelings to 
go on, we ‘make a common feeling the basis of our judgment’ although 
this is not grounded ‘in experience’ for it ‘aims at justifying judgments 
which contain an “‘ought”’. It does not say that anyone will agree with my 
judgment, but that they ought to.’ This led directly to the problem of 
whence ‘we’ derive this postulated noumenal esthetic imperative, and the 
answer — probably Kant’s answer, certainly Mr Teale’s — is ‘from God’, if 
we define God in some such terms as ‘The quintessence of all (necessarily 
unknowable) perfection’. 

Thus the theologian quotes Kant for his purposes, finding embedded 
in that mass of complex lucubration plenty of material from which to 
construct his image of the great Moralist as a Christian Perfectionist 
manqué. Other aspects have occupied and will continue to occupy other 
students. 

Anyone who tries to follow intelligently Kant’s reasoning through the 
intricacies of the Metaphysic of Morals is sooner or later reduced to specu- 
lating about what he really meant, and from this to what he wanted to 
prove; a legitimate, indeed an almost inevitable question seeing that he 
never actually succeeded in proving anything — or, perhaps it would be 
fairer to say — seeing that although he did succeed in adumbrating one 
important and logically consistent principle he subsequently took the 
utmost pains to explain it away. The effort to understand Kant’s ethical 
writings has driven many a promising student to the verge of insanity, 
for his arguments are so convoluted that they seem to have no beginning 
and no end. Still, if one stands back, as it were, to look for a general 
intention pervading the interminable repetitions and elaborations one 
gets at least one consistent impression, which is that of a mind vainly 
endeavouring to find an avenue of escape from its own conclusions. 
‘There must be a way out’, Kant seems to be continually reiterating, and 
the spectacle of this distressing struggle, resembling the contortions of a 
spider that has somehow contrived to get entangled in its own web, 
suggests the following solution to the mystery: Kant was trying desperately 
to evade the conclusion that certain principles of conduct which he fav- 
oured could not possibly be derived from his uncompromisingly sterile 
ethical criterion. He could not, or would not, go back upon his one 
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distinctive and original achievement in the realm of ethical theory, which 
was his discovery of a formula for the moral act which makes it absolutely 
sui generis, yet just as little was he prepared to accept its necessary sterility. 
Logically there was no reason at all why he should not have done so. He 
had stated his formula as clearly as he ever stated anything and, so long 
as certain terms like happiness, duty, and will (in at least one each of the 
various, and sometimes incompatible, senses in which he severally 
employs them) are accepted as standing for specific concepts, we have to 
acknowledge that for the first time in the history of ethical theory we have 
been presented with a water-tight criterion for the moral act as a per- 
fectly unique class of act, because determined by a unique and definitive 
state of mind in the agent. Kant was not the first to require that the 
morality of an act shall be determined otherwise than by its consequences, 
if morality is to be distinguished from mere beneficence, but he alone 
affirmed the principle that in order to be distinctively moral an act must be 
inspired by no other motive than the motive of acting morally, and that 
the motive of acting morally must be nothing else but the motive of acting 
voluntarily with no motive, but instead from a feeling called ‘duty’ or ‘a 
sense of duty’. 

The first part of the chapter in which Kant sets forth this principle is 
the key to everything that is distinctive in his system. Before quoting from 
it, however, it will be as well to notice — what Kant is to be found in various 
contexts taking for granted, but which he never states in so many words — 
that the term ‘good?’ in its strict moral sense has no connection whatsoever 
with ‘good’ as normally used, that is, as the equivalent of ‘benevolent’ or 
‘beneficient’ as applied to aims and conduct, and ‘beneficient’ or ‘potenti- 
ally beneficient’ as applied to objects and events. It simply means ‘moral’, 
or sometimes ‘conducive to morality’. It should also be noticed that 
‘will’ is here used in two senses, firstly as the volitional system, or the 
metaphorical ‘organ of desire’, and secondly as that which has the 
function of overcoming all desires of every kind, whether impulsive or 
thought out. ‘Reason’ does not seem to mean anything in particular, in 
this context; it is just a term which Kant is fond of employing in a sense 
almost opposite to the normal one. Elsewhere ‘practical reason’ is stated 
to be the same thing as the (moral) will. 

Having just asserted axiomatically that ‘the only thing which can be 
regarded as good without limitation is a good will’ and that Reason shows 
us that life has a much nobler object than mere happiness, namely the 
establishment of a good will, Kant continues: 

We have then to develop the notion of a will which deserves to be 


esteemed for itself, and is good without a view to anything further. In 
order to do this we will take the notion of duty, which includes that of a 
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good will, although implying certain subjective restrictions and hindrances. 
These, however, far from concealing it, bring it out by contrast and make it 
shine forth so much the brighter. 


He then gives some examples to show that in so far as they are connected 
with self-interest virtues such as honesty and fairness are not moral but 
‘selfish’, and finally he displays the moral motive in really effective opera- 
tion as follows: 


The preservation of one’s life is a duty. [No attempt has been made to 
prove this: it is simply asserted. Perhaps it would have been clearer to say 
that men believe it to be an a priori moral imperative that they should 
preserve their lives.] But as everyone has a natural inclination to preserve 
his life anyway, the anxious care which most men usually devote to this 
object has no intrinsic value, nor the maxim from which they act any moral 
import. ... But imagine a man in whom adversity and hopeless sorrow 
have removed every desire to continue living, so that he would welcome 
death as a release who yet . . . employs means to preserve his life purely 
from a sense of duty — then his maxim has moral worth. 


Thus the criterion for morality is clearly established, and lest there 
should remain any possibility of misunderstanding about its essential 
nature Kant in several places specifically dissociates it from what is usually 
called kindness or good nature. For example, thus: 


To be benevolent when we can is a duty [this again is baldly stated 
without proof]; and besides this, there are many minds so sympathetically 
constituted that without any motive such as vanity or self-interest they find 
pleasure in spreading joy around, and can take delight in the satisfaction 
of others, so far as it is their own wogk. But I maintain that in such a case an 
action of this kind, however amiable it may be, has nevertheless no true 
moral worth. ... For the maxim lacks the moral import, namely, that 
such actions be done from duty, not from inclination. 


It may be noticed in passing that Kant takes no account of the possibility 
that someone may delight in the satisfaction of others, or in the relief of 
their suffering, even if it is not his own work. This is possibly because he 
wished in this place to point a strict contrast between morality and self- 
interest, and felt that to introduce the concept of straightforward sympathy 
or compassion might blurr the distinction. (Mr Teale, who cites the above 
with high approval, underlines the point about the self-interested nature of 
kindness, which at the same time, however, he seems to regard as a sort 
of perversion, for he comments, ‘Men seek pleasure in very odd ways, and 

just as there are those who will confess to a crime they have never com- 
mitted, so there are people who find pleasure in spreading joy around.’) 

Kant makes his point again with considerable rigour in the Critique of 
Practical Reason as follows: 
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Every natural inclination and sensuous desire is based upon feeling, and 
the negative influence of the moral law in opposing the natural inclinations 
itself takes the form of feeling. Hence we know a priori that the moral law in 
determining the will by thwarting all our inclinations must produce in us a 
feeling that may be called pain. 


Yet even after that he was apparently not satisfied that self-frustration 
could actually be carried to the extreme demanded by pure morality, for 
he raises ever and again the difficulty that the motive of acting contrary 
to all one’s inclinations is still a motive. This however need not perhaps 
have been regarded as a crucial objection, for, on Kant’s premiss that the 
sense of duty — sometimes called ‘pure practical Reason’ — is primary 
and irreducible and that it can be effective in some degree, the condition 
for morality is surely fulfilled if only it is certain that but for its presence 
the act, whatever it was, would not have been performed. Be that as it may, 
Kant several times confesses himself in doubt as to whether a pure moral 
act is ever possible. The tone of regret in which he voices these misgivings 
one may interpret charitably as expressing a purely intellectual dissatis- 
faction, not as annoyance at the prevalence of painless well-doing. 

All the same, it must be admitted that judging only from the general 
tenor of this part of Kant’s thesis the unsympathetic reader might get the 
impression of a very unamiable disposition, engaged in elevating on to 
the metaphysical plane the all too familiar practice of justifying disagree- 
ableness by lofty moral precepts. Yet it is not necessary to be told that 
Kant was a democrat and a champion of liberty and that his social 
opinions were enlightened and humane in order to see that such a judg- 
ment would be quite unfair. One has only to look at that part of the ethic 
which is, literally, practical, to recognize his essential good nature. 

The arguments with which Kant seeks to prove that injustice and 
bullying are forbidden by a Supreme Principle of Morality are, as every- 
one knows, simply derisory. No such conclusions can possibly be made to 
sprout either from Reason, or The Autonomy of the Will, or Reverence 
for the Moral Law, or ‘the very conception of a Categorical Imperative’, 
though these are all tried in turn, and in twist and turn, in what is perhaps 
the most extraordinary feat of word-juggling and pseudo-logical inexacti- 
tude ever before achieved by an eminent philosopher — though it was 
later to be surpassed in the writings of such emulators as Hegel and 
Fichte — to very different ends, however. It was in vain that Kant tried 
to reconcile his humane predilections with his grim and uncompromising 
ethical criterion which, if stated in the form of a Categorical Imperative 
should be something like — ‘In every situation where choice is possible, try 
always to act against your every inclination.’ 

The trouble was that in following out his programme of establishing a 
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hard-and-fast distinction between the purely moral act and every other 
class of act whatsoever, Kant had drawn out the thread of his argument 
to the furthest possible point of distance from its base in the conception of 
a thinking and willing individual, until he suddenly found himself con- 
fronting a dead drop from the sublime to the pointless, from the apothe- 
osis of Moralism to its ad absurdum. Appalled, he scuttled back to construct 
hastily a mesh of argumentation in which to conceal from his own 
critical judgment and from the world at large the utter worthlessness, 
from any practical standpoint, of the principle he had — he had genuinely 
— established. For it is indeed the case that if we abstract from our con- 
ception of the human system of volitions every desire, not only for sensual 
pleasure or material advantage, but also for such means to satisfaction as 
a sense of superiority to our neighbours, or the success of a cause we 
favour, or a reduction in the sum of human misery — all of which may be 
objects of desire in the most literal sense — there really is nothing left to be 
a pure moral motive except the pure motive of being moral, under which 
conditions, as Kant himself was driven sometimes to admit, it is very 
doubtful whether there can be any morality at all. 

Kant’s genuine achievement was to show that morality can be defined, 
not that it is possible. Having done this he might have underlined the 
conclusion that any connection between morality and the good of man- 
kind must be purely fortuitous, and he could either have left the matter 
there, or, if he still wished to advocate certain principles of conduct which 
he favoured, he could have proceeded to argue their case on grounds of 
general human expediency, after pointing out that those who had for- 
merly advocated them on moral grounds had been in error, since, as was 
now clear, morality by its very nature could not yield anything but a 
barren ‘principle of the moral will’. 

Neither as a teacher of ‘morals’ nor as a humane individual could Kant 
bring himself to point this revolutionary conclusion from his own analysis. 
Nothing better reveals the fix into which he had got himself than the fact 
that his supreme Categorical Imperative from which all the rest are 
derived, ‘Act in conformity with that maxim, and that maxim only, which you can 
at the same time will to be a universal law,’ is in the Metaphysic not only 
supported, but actually justified, by undisguised arguments of expediency, 
with an example about the keeping of promises: 


May I for instance, under the pressure of circumstances, make a promise 
which I have no intention of keeping? . . . I see at.once that while I can 
certainly will the lie I cannot will that lying should be a universal law. If 
lying were universal there would properly speaking be no promises what- 
ever. I might say I intended to do a certain thing in the future but nobody 
would believe me... . 
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This, though completely illogical — since the fact that I cannot will some- 
thing to be a universal law does not prove that I must so will its opposite — 
is an argument of the very type which Kant has just previously classified 
as belonging to the realm of Hypothetical (non-moral), as distinct from 
Categorical (moral) Imperatives! 

Referring to other examples of this type of inconsistency Mr Teale 
complains that Kant ‘had an extraordinary facility for finding irrelevant 
arguments for a perfectly valid conclusion’. But this is to misunderstand 
the situation. Kant’s irrelevant arguments alone kept him going. “The 
Autonomy of the (moral) Will’ had proved barren beyond the possibility 
of redemption; the one good thing it had at first seemed to offer — the free- 
dom of the individual to choose his own values — proved illusory in face of 
the fact, which Kant must have happened upon in the course of develop- 
ing this conception, that the idea of free choice belongs equally to every 
kind of non-impulsive action: that the decision to take marmalade 
instead of strawberry jam is just as ‘free’ as the decision to save a comrade, 
instead of one’s own skin, or the decision to act in obedience to the moral 
law, instead of in conformity with one’s inclinations. To say that the will 
as determined by Reason, is ‘the faculty of choosing that only which 
Reason, independently of natural inclination, decrees to be practically 
necessary or good’ merely makes nonsense of the conception of choice, 
without improving the ethical situation at all. Thus Kant continually 
turned back to look for escape along the lines of a kind of social pragmat- 
ism, which, whilst it could not be derived from his ethic, could at least be 
upheld in terms of the individual’s sense of community with his fellows, as 
distinct from his immediately self-regarding impulses. A body of advice on 
this basis could have been consistent, but it would not have been ethics, 
and to the end Kant continued desperately determined to make the best 
of both worlds. Yet how close he came to recognizing the connection 
between social feeling and judgments of value is never more significantly 
shown than in that passage, previously quoted, from the Observations on 
the Feeling of the Beautiful and Sublime which Mr Teale cites as part of his 
evidence that Kant had at that time already discovered the idea of 
Unknowable Perfection to be the foundation of the moral feeling. We 
place, says Kant, ‘our own feeling at the base of our judgment that a 
thing is beautiful, though not as a private, but as a common feeling.’ 
Nevertheless the judgment ‘does not say that everybody will agree with 
my judgment, but that they ought’. This ‘ought’, of course, is to Kant, as 
also to Mr Teale, a moral ‘ought’ implying — pacé the ‘principle of 
Autonomy’ — that other people have a moral duty to admire the same 
things that ‘I’ admire, and this Mr Teale, and at least by implication also 
Kant, justifies by reference to an intuition of divine Perfection demand- 
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ing universal reverence. Yet the reference to a ‘common feeling’ shows Kant 
on the very verge of conceding the social character of our value-judgments. 
Here one is driven to echo Mr Teale’s ‘if only: *. For had Kant pro- 
ceeded from this point to trace the ‘ought’ which he found implied in 





' gsthetic judgments, not to an intuition from the Beyond, but to a desire 


that others should enjoy what we are enjoying — (‘Do come and see!’ 
“You must admit it is lovely’) — this example might have opened the way 
to a general enquiry into the relation of our non-moral value judgments 
to the socially-oriented, and to the benevolent, side of human nature. 
Kant, however, opted for the Absolute. Possibly a suspicion that the 
alternative line of approach might have led to the shocking discovery 
that from the standpoint of the humane, as distinct from The Standpoint 
of the Ideal, moralism itself lies open to evaluation, may partly account 
for the great Moralist’s failure to pursue it. 





















THE FOREST 
Robin Fedden 


This article is a further chapter of a semi-autobiographical work, part of which appeared 
in this review in December 1950. 


It was a still autumn day with a tang in the air, one of those majestic 
days in October when the ageing solitary globe, its course set for cold 
distances, seems to draw away from the sun in profound resignation. As 
on the hillside I talked to the blind old man, the slopes below us, the house 
ringed with poplars, the river, and the wide landscape beyond, were 
unusually clear. Even distant objects stood out in the round, lucent and 
detached, as they do in the landscape backgrounds of North-Italian 
paintings. Sound moving through the clear air was unobstructed, and we 
could hear the altercation of crows more than a mile away, black dots on 
a freshly ploughed field. 

The green velvet curtains that had earlier draped the river were now 
changed both in colour and texture: hangings of stiff gold damask, 
veined with black and flaring into red or burnt sienna, were reflected 
on the water. A sprinkling of curled leaves moved like a fleet in sail, 
steadily downstream. On the far bank, in the village of Moisson, minute 
figures crossed the street from one house to another, and the red roofs 
appeared to swallow them. Their coming and going was an arbitrary 
traffic unless one knew the particular significance of each roof. Having 
such knowledge, I could safely say to Battouflet, “The butcher has 
crossed the street into the café. The doctor has gone over to Madame 
Dubois.’ Beyond the small activity of the village stretched the plain and 
the forest, embrowned and silent. Isolated by the wide loop of the river, 
and traversed only by a single empty road, it was a region that at all times 
of the year appeared still and deserted. In the autumn sunlight it looked 
more so than usual. Its air, as if existing out of time, is still clear to me, for 
though I did not enter the landscape for many months, it was on this 
particular October morning that, in imagination, I first set out. 

Battouflet always gave the impression of staring fixedly at the views 
which he could not see, and which from our vantage point on the hillside 
were spread so lavishly before him. On this occasion, he appeared also 
to be listening, straining to catch some distant sound. As I, too, listened 
there came to us from far out, from somewhere in the forest, the note of a 
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hunting horn, faintly repeated. Not the peremptory note of the blunt 
English horn, but that of the sweeping graceful instrument handled by 
the huntsmen who canter across the tapestries of Louis XV. The sound 
died away and was not heard again, but the old man with nervous abrupt- 
ness told me to search the distance. His features were working with 
an epileptic activity as they did when he was excited. Could I see 
anything? With a child’s clear eyes I quartered the plain and the forest, 
carefully scanning the rides. Nothing moved. An army might: have 
lain there undetected. Battouflet shook his head. Madame de Cherence 
was a cripple, her kennels had been empty and the deer undisturbed for 
twenty years. ‘It might be Monsieur Bertin’s hounds from the Eppte 
valley; it’s a long way, but perhaps... it might be.’ The old man was 
trembling. That someone should again be drawing the forest of Cherence 
was evidently important. I could not understand why this should be, 
but none the less a sense of the momentous came home to me. 

Battouflet as a boy, and his father before him, had been employed on 
the Cherence estate. It was his earliest landscape, and through it rode 
Armand, the one-eared huntsman, who fifty years later was still a domi- 
nant figure in his mythology. The missing ear had been torn away in a 
breathtaking and heroic passage through the forest, and there was no 
story of the huntsman’s cunning, nor of Rosinante, the shapeless roan 
of seventeen hands whose appearance belied an appalling courage, 
with which I was not familiar. The plain and the forest had long been 
the territory of the wonderful, but where wonders occurred, as in the 
pages of Grimm, only in legend and time past. Now on an autumn 
morning and on the sounding of this horn, Battouflet’s tales acquired a 
fresh significance. The wonderful, this territory of adventure and 
strangeness, moved into the plane of my own existence. As the notes died 
away, ‘beyond the river’ became a reality. The widespread view, so long 
the painted backcloth to our prospects from the hill, stirred into life. I 
sensed on the instant the distant forest throbbing with all that lurked 
invisibly under the trees. As though keeping pace with me, the old man 
said: ‘Why don’t you go over to Cherence ?” 

I was still too young to be allowed on long expeditions alone; yet 
it was essential that I should go to the forest unaccompanied. It 
remained for several months my absorbing but unrealized goal. From the 
hillside I watched the leaves fall, and the forest, stamped on the plain like 
a great irregular birthmark, change from brown to purple-grey. With the 
coming of winter, the evergreens — cedars and yews as I afterwards dis- 
covered — asserted their presence, a bold dark faction apparent only with 
the stripping of the deciduous trees. In late March, in the course of a 
single day, spring dusted the forest with a pinkish powder. Soon after 
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came the first washes of green, diaphanous, drifting like mist across 
the distance. Then I looked again and the mist had gone. There were 
no trees, only an opaque green foam that had spilt across the plain 
as a wave spills across flat sands. So at one remove I learnt something of 
my landscape, as travellers before they set out read in books of the chang- 
ing appearance of the tundras, or of the effects of climate in Luristan. 
Like intending travellers I also picked up any information I could get 
about the flora, fauna, and inhabitants. 

Fortunately for me, the sound of this horn, heard one October 
day, reverberated in Battouflet’s memory throughout the length of the 
winter. He spoke frequently of the forest, of the huge ants with their 
giant anthills, of the white strawberries large as medlars, of the 
savage boars, and of the far heronry with its sentinels on guard day 
and night. The heronry gave a new significance to the stray bird that 
I met on the river, and which I came to regard as a messenger of 
portent, like the birds and animals, sometimes gifted with speech, which 
in fairy stories guide the youngest son to his goal. Battouflet also told me 
of the house with its towers and battlements set, like the heronry, in the 
depth of the woods. The servants in autumn had feasted three nights 
a week on wild boar and venison. Most of the people of whom he 
spoke, family and servants, were now dead, except for the aged and 
crippled Madame de Cherence. For me, however, the personages of this 
vanished community were as clear as if they lived, and when in the woods, 
long after, I met a dwarf-like ranger, I knew him at once for the son of 
a savage hunchback who had attacked Battouflet when a boy. No report 
or story was forgotten. I noted the words these people were supposed to 
have uttered, the deeds they were reputed to have done. The information 
would one day throw light on the living. 

It was already deep summer when I set out, with emotions as intense 
and fearful as those of first love. Not even Battouflet knew of my going, 
and I gave out a mere expedition in search of butterflies. Though I 
left the house in the still freshness of morning, the day promised heat. 
Fruit and pain au chocolat were in my pocket. Emerging from the 
encircling poplars, I went quickly down to the river. Landing at 
Moisson, I passed through the village and entered, beyond the last 
orchards, the treeless, pathless plain. The soil, poor and sandy, was 
not worth cultivating. Only in the First World War had a use been 
found for the plain, I think as a dirigible base. Abandoned in the ling and 
wrapped in brambles were rusting shapes not easily to be explained, and 
once I crossed a large stripped area, as bare as if a huge and searing iron 
had been pressed against the earth and the dead skin had-refused to grow 
again. The positive feature in the landscape, and that which led me steadily 
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on, was the forest verge rising like a long green wall. As I approached, 
its solid formality disappeared ; the wall gave place to a coast line, varied 
and individual, with bays, estuaries, and promontories. In the green 
cliffs themselves were grottoes and caverns into which the sun flowed like 
a tide. I drew closer and the cliffs dissolved into trees, into trunks and 
canopies of leaves. The brown birthmark on the autumn plain, the grey 
lichen-like expanse of winter, the tide of green, the wall, the forest, 
all these became trees, simply a multitude, a multiplicity, of trees. A jay 
screamed at me, and a flicker of colour passed into the depths. I was very 
close now. The shadow of a giant oak spread almost to my feet. Perhaps 
from some deep impulse, I turned to look back across the plain and 
river at the familiar hillside. There in faithful miniature it all was: 
the warped roofs of our house just visible, the green spires, the orchard, 
the curt steep hillside, and the bluffs above. Yet how unfamiliar it 
appeared; neither more nor less imposing; but different. So on the forest 
edge came to me obscurely a first sense of perspective, of time or distance 
making the familiar strange, and of landscapes passing and changing. 

I walked towards the oak tree. I was knee-deep in its shadow, waist- 
deep, my head alone was in the sunlight; and then I passed into the 
wood. At first I moved like a trespasser, stepping carefully forward. But 
the green only welcomed me. In the breathless air the trees rode the un- 
dulating sward like becalmed vessels, and I passed safely beneath their 
towering hulks and sails. Where ships had foundered in tremendous 
storms, wrecks encumbered the surface of the forest, thwarting my passage. 
In most places, however, there was, at first, little or no undergrowth. Some- 
times I would emerge into natural clearings which, as though set for a 
masque, seemed to be awaiting my entrance. I was enchanted by the 
expectant silence of such green-papered rooms, though as I halted on 
their threshold I realized how illusory was the hush. When I ceased to 
move, the forest, as if a current at that exact moment were turned on, 
began to shimmer and vibrate. What had appeared still became imbued, 
infused, with sudden activity. The air hummed with insects, a hornet 
whizzed past, its course straight and deadly as a bullet, a woodpecker beat 
a tattoo and hesitated as though expecting my reply, pigeons broke with 
clap and clatter from their bowers, squirrels performed daring trapeze 
acts, and rabbits scuttled away at my feet. Pausing once in this fashion, I 
heard an unusual rustling and saw that the very ground was in motion. 
One of Battouflet’s giant anthills, several feet high, lay not far off. 
Absorbed in their sad tasks, the lumbering ants, quite different from the 
nervous little creatures usually met with, clambered about their Great 
Pyramid, or hauled their gross white eggs into deep chambers. As I 
twisted and turned a stick in the rustling mound, the sudden acceleration 
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and frantic motion of thousands of small black feet changed the tone of the 
faint note that rose from the anthill. It was as though a high-pitched 
scream reached my ears. 

When I stopped to eat my lunch, the day had grown scorching and I 
was far from home, I might then have turned back, but the heart 
of the forest - which I envisaged as a spot perfectly defined and un- 
mistakable when found — drew me on. The trees now closed their ranks. 
The wrecks which I had noticed earlier and the dilapidation of the 
forest — for it was badly in want of a forester’s care — produced the effect 
of jungle. It was difficult to make headway, and when at last trees and 
undergrowth parted it was to show me a stretch of touzled green rushes, 
dotted with clumps of mauve flowers. These had attracted swallowtail 


butterflies, that fluttered aimlessly back and forth, or moved by unpre- 


dictable impulse settled on the blooms, expanding and closing their black 
and yellow wings. The ground under my feet began to squelch and ooze, 
and I made a detour to skirt what was obviously a small swamp. Pushing 
through the loose yet clinging summer growth that fringed the reeds, I 
barked my shin. Beneath green wrappings I found, as in a cocoon, an 
elaborate garden-seat of wrought iron. It was waiting for someone to sit 
there, and I realized that a small ornamental lake must once have existed 
where the reeds now grew. Though nothing remained but this concealed 
invitation to repose, people had once watched wildfowl sailing here on a 
placid water. The conjunction of seat and jungle seemed as strange as any- 
thing that I could have expected from the forest. The strange was in fact 
only beginning. From the heart of the reed-bed, I now saw that I was 
being watched. A yellow eye followed my progress around the swamp with 
curiosity and with distaste. I returned the stare, and the yellow eye 
balanced on a long white neck withdrew as though struck. A moment 
later on slow wingbeats, a bird, white as a snowfall, rose from the reeds, 
lifted over the trees and was gone. I did not understand that I had seen 
the Great White Heron, but I knew that this was a bird quite unfamil- 
iar, figuring in none of my birdbooks. I could only wonder and wonde., 
for I felt that my meeting with the bird had been prearranged, that it had 
been stationed there, specially for me, in the depths of this forest on a stiil 
summer afternoon. 

Beyond the swamp the trees closed in again and I was pushing my way 
through dense growth when I came abruptly upon the light and space of 
a forest ride. Its green walls were trimmed, showing the first signs that I 
had seen of human care. I was tempted to turn down its easy open turf, 
but once again as when I first entered the wood, and more strongly, I felt 
a trespasser. As I started to cross the ride quietly into the wood beyond, 
I looked up into the trees and stopped dead. This time it was a red eye 
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that watched me, provocative and brilliant, shining like a ruby. A 
head that should have been in the Niger jungles turned on one side, 
quizzed me, and then with a brisk perfunctory scream a parroquet sailed 
across the ride and out of my avid sight. 

Birds played a large part in my life and these feathered apparitions 
seemed miraculous and inexplicable. Plunging into the green leaves, I 
pushed on with fresh expectation and urgency. Oaks and sycamores here 
towered above a wilderness of hazels as close as a curtain. It was wrapped 
in their dense green texture that I bumped against an iron grill. Buried in 
the fluffy foliage, the metal was cold and offensive. The bars nearly as 
thick as my childish wrist rose straight for some ten or twelve feet and then 
curved out of sight. They seemed to mark no boundary for the hazels 
flowed past them without pause, as a stream flows past the uprights of a 
bridge. Growing impartially this side and that, and thrusting between the 
bars, the hazels ignored the barrier. I was unable to do so. Looking for a 
way through, I soon realized that the grill was part of a vast iron cage. 
With some difficulty I made my way along to a corner. The interior 
angle was still spanned by a substantial perch from which hung a rust- 
ing chain. A bald vulture or dusty buzzard had once dozed there in 


| the sun and flapped its wings. So thick were the hazels that I had turned 


the corner and pressed forward before I realized that there were now 
bars on each side of me. I was in a straightened passage between two 
of these forlorn and disused aviaries. I soon discovered that others lay 
beyond. Long abandoned they had been taken over by the forest. The 
original occupants had gone, but now humbler birds, magpies, jays, 
wrens and warblers, had succeeded oddly to their quarters, flitting in and 
out between the bars where the netting had perished and disappeared. 
It was I, the human, who for a moment was the captive, picking 
a bewildered way through a labyrinth of leaves and iron. As soon as I had 
escaped, I glanced back. There was no sign of the rigid and forbidding 
structures. The green had mysteriously swallowed them. 

It seemed long after that I stumbled upon one of those fancifully curving 
and winding paths, such as gardeners laboriously contrive in a ‘Wilder- 
néss’. In contrast to the dereliction of the aviaries, it was well cared for, its 
cambered surface weeded, and its edges clipped. Self-conscious in its con- 
volutions it led me successively past a stone urn, and a boar in bronze, the 
very same had I but known it as Pietro Tacca copied for Ferdinando di 
Medici. The wild forest from step to step was changing into something else, 
was being restrained, groomed, prepared for an occasion. I and the forest 


| now proceeded with subdued expectancy, to be taken none the less wholly 
by surprise when the path, upon a flourish, suddenly confronted us with 
formal parterres, lawn, and house. 
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Like clustered stalagmites, towers, turrets, and crocketed pinnacles, 
rising with a bold disregard for symmetry, gaily broke the roofline. From 
sixteen summits, whose provision had taxed the fanciful ingenuity of the 
architect, as many weathervanes, conceived as escutcheons, bore the arms 
of the noble owner. They were motionless in the air of that summer 
afternoon. At different levels, brief stretches of castellation and stone 
balustrading were indiscriminately applied, recurring moiifs upon the 
structure, like fragments of elaborate lace trimming on a dress. The 
impression of fretted fantasy was sustained here and there by small 
window-balconies, painted white, and like those provided in stage-sets 
for the exchanges of a romantic duet. Elsewhere oriel windows suggested 
comfortable bowers to which the singing lovers might retire. The system 
of fenestration was purely picturesque. Some of the windows, I later 
realized, served no room at all, while other rooms, ungenerously provided, 
were condemned to perpetual twilight. 

No surface whether of stone, or tile, or bold half-timbering, was without 
its feature, nor for me without its charm: here a sundial so high upon the 
wall that no one might read it; there a Gothic canopy and an embrasure 


containing the recumbent figure, I innocently supposed, of an ancestor; | 


elsewhere, bright as the flowers in the parterres below, a tesselated rib- 
band displayed the flowing legend, Sois pure sous les cieux, comme l’onde et 
Paurore. Flanking what I took to be the front door - it was adorned with a 
splendid coat-of-arms — were two enormous flambeaux, fitted with gas 
burners. Wayward and irrational, half-castle yet related to the sugar-icing 
cottage of fairy tales, the house was all that I would have wished to find in 
the forest at an age when the tyranny of taste had not subdued me. 
Taste would have been approved only the long balustraded terrace — 
the relic of an earlier house — and the vista where an avenue, set in a strip 
of parkland that was hemmed on either side by forest, stretched into the 
distance. 

In the hush and sunlight of the afternoon, the house might have 
been deserted. I hesitated; but after all I had reached ‘the heart of 
the forest’ and it was late. I could return another day. It was as I with- 
drew into the shelter of the wood that I heard a man’s voice, quite close, 
yet disembodied, floating out of motionless green leaves: 

Les costeaux soleillez de pampre sont couvers, 

Mais des Hyperborez les éternels hyvers 

Ne portent que le froid, la neige, et la bruine. 

The silence that followed was broken almost at once by a blackcap’s 
song, as though it had been waiting to deliver its commentary. Turning 
from the path, I made my way cautiously aside, parting the tangled 
branches. The voice resumed: 
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The Pleiade is an appropriate name for these poets, not so much 
because they were in number like the stars in the constellation — Electra, 
the dim star that is always in mourning, Maia, Merope, and the rest — but 
because their thought was clear and still shines lucent as starlight... . 
You can write that down... ‘their thought was clear and shines like 


starlight.’ 


I could now see between the leaves a thatched summerhouse, already 
half in shadow, set where a strip of lawn, smooth as a still creek, ran back 
into the wood. A girl, bent over an exercise book, was sitting at a little 
wrought-iron table and an old man in a basket chair gazed at the tree 
tops. His clothes hung so loosely on the machinery of his long thin frame 
that it might have been a puppet there, straw, sticks, and wire, but 
for the gaunt face, a face more skeletal and elongated than those of the 
saints that I already knew in the porches at Chartres. No more than a 
film of skin appeared to cover the bones of cheeks and forehead and 
the long ridgepole of the nose. His ears were as though carved in sere 
matter, horn or discoloured ivory, while his narrow hands (and one was 
now raised as if he were touching abstractedly the motes in the sunlight) 
looked almost transparent. Even his greying beard was thin, as though 
there were not flesh enough on his jowl to nourish a stronger growth. 
Something however without question nourished his eyes. They had not 
suffered desiccation, and in the wilderness of dry bone and ravaged 
feature shone with reassuring eagerness and fire. “Radegonde,’ he said. 
The girl looked up, and I saw that she was perhaps twelve or thirteen. 
Her face was framed by jet black hair. This, as she sat with her head on 
one side in an attitude of question, fell upon her page, burying the hand 
which held the pencil. For a child’s, the face with its olive skin was arrest- 
ing, and though in its way beautiful it shared something with the long 
fleshless features upon which she concentrated her serious attention. Both 
these faces gave the impression — it is hard to describe more precisely — of 
not being contemporary. I later discovered that the things which are 
usually considered important did not matter to these two, and that they 
were, or at least seemed, free of a world, a private dimension, where the 
common inevitabilities were of no account and where the laws that 
imprison us all were in suspense. 

As I leaned further forward, screened by the leaves, a branch snapped 
under my foot. The girl’s face clouded, and her dark eyes looked up as 
though to pierce the foliage. Though invisible I had the same sensation of 
being scrutinized with distaste that I had felt on the edge of the swamp 
when detected by the solitary white heron. She threw down her pencil 
and called sharply in my direction, ‘Charlemagne’. With a snap the old 
man shut the book that lay on his knees. It was as if the presence of a 
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third person had broken a closed circuit. ‘Charlemagne!’ she called 
again peremptorily. A moment later a large chock of wood that propped 
open the summerhouse door sailed into the sunlight and crashed through 
the leaves. I turned and ran, hearing as I went the branches breaking 
behind me where she followed. With no idea of direction I struggled on. 
When eventually I paused there were no following footsteps, but as I 
listened from far away a single cry echoed through the wood, ‘ sale béte’. 
A briar had scratched the back of my hand and the blood welling to the 
surface traced a red line, thin and fluent as the stroke of a pen. For some 
time I felt only the thumping of my heart. 

When I tried to take my bearings, I realized that the character of the 
wood had changed. It was through open glades where the westering sun 
threw long shadows and shafts of amber light, in which the wings of 
insects glinted, that I steered for home. A small breeze, the first of the day, 
with the gentle yet firm persistence of an incoming tide, began to explore 
the depths of the forest. I felt it on my hot face before noticing the sur- 
reptitious movement of the leaves. After the heat and hush of the last 
hours, the forest relaxed and breathed more easily. All round me there! 
was a comfortable coming and going on padded feet and on wings. Birds 
in the cool swooped across my path, aimlessly, gracefully, and only for the 
joy of it. Their disappearance as they passed from the sunlight into the 
growing pools of shadow was instantaneous. When once I halted, there at 


my feet, as if specially set for me to find, lolling back on their ribbed” 
leaves, were two or three of the forest’s pale fabulous strawberries. They 
must have been the last of the season. 


(‘BooKs OF THE MONTH’ WILL BE RESUMED IN THE NEXT ISSUE) 








